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The drooping flower of knowledge ohanged to fhltt 
Of wisdom. Wait : my faith is Jargo in Tlmo, 
And that which shapes it to some porfeot end.** 
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CHAPTER L 

CLIMBING TOWARDS THE LIGHT. 

There is a favourite theory ambngst benevo- 
lent people, that the misfortunes and miseries 
of human life are more evenly divided than 
we are prone to admit when we are our- 
selves the sufferers. *Was ever man so 
wronged r we cry ; *was ever woman so ill-used 
before ? ' — and all the while, in our next-door 
neighbour there may be a silent, patient, 
fellow-sufferer, whose cross may be as heavy 
a burden to him, though the world may never 
know of it. Perhaps the law of compensation 
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bears a larger share in our lives than we can 
see or admit in the heat of the battle. Quietly 
looking back upon it, we can say, * If it had not 
been for this friend — ^for that kind word — ^for 
such a change of circumstances, I could never 
have lived through that dreadful time ! ' 
Perhaps, if we have been cut oflF from all 
human sympathy, the * peace which passeth 
all understanding ' has alighted upon us, and 
' embraced us with its healing wings. Perhaps 
we learn to adapt ourselves to our pain, and to 
improve under its discipline, as a plant which 
is dwarfed may develop a denser foliage. But 
we may have to pass through many fluctuations 
before amendment or consolation xjomes. A 
creeper hindered in its natural growth will 
find for itself some unexpected outlet, through 
which it will climb towards the light in spite 
of every obstacle ; it strives to fulfil the law of 
its being, which claims the sunshine to give life 
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and colour to its petals, and firmness to its 
tender shoots. It may traverse crooked paths 
in its impeded course ; it may even take, its 
way through some dark cellar, where it is 
warped and perverted in its ^owth. and its 
flowers and leaves become pale and withered 
up for want of light. Here it may lose all 
vitality and die ; but if its roots are good, it 
wiU survive— and finding an escape from this 
dark passage, it will henceforth develop un- 
looked-for vigour and beauty in its persistent 
course. Each new impediment that shall be 
thrown in its way will only bring forth more 
surpi:i8ing and graceful adaptations to these 
new circumstances, and serve but to confirm 
the stability of its growth. 

There is a fine old Elizabethan hall in the 
west of England belonging to the Wrexmore 
family, which, for more than twenty years, 
had been the scene of almost unbroken happi- 
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ness and prosperity. A time arrived, however, 
when a bystander might say that the inmates 
of that house had been singled out, like Job 
himself, to be tested and purified by the fire 
of adversity. Their misfortunes fell upon them 
so suddenly, and appeared to be followed up 
so persistently, and with so many and ever- 
expanding complications, that the friends who 
knew their heavy trials could scarcely realise 
that a time had been, not long ago, when 
happy children's voices echoed through those 
old corridors, and music and dancing and 
laughter were not unknown at Wrexmore Hall. 
An honoured father and mother graciously 
presided there, over pleasant gatherings of 
friends and acquaintances. The people around 
were loyal and frank in their homage to Lord 
and Lady Wrexmore. No churlish voice was 
raised in envy against them. From the highest 
to the lowest, every one received his due in 
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that well-ordered family. The poor and the 
suffering were not forgotten. The estate was 
steadily improved. The farmers themselves 
could find no cause of complaint against so just 
and courteous a landlord as Lord Wrexmore. 

Four children had grown up — amiable, well 
principled, and good-looking. 

The two elder daughters married early with- 
out let or hindrance — the eldest, an Honourable 
Mr Brabazon, with a large property in Ireland ; 
the second, an elderly Lord Porchester, both 
of them gentlemen of good position in their 
own class of life. Lord Wrexmore's only son, 
Edmund Irving, was at this time twenty-three. 
He had only lately left college, but he had 
already engaged himself to marry Marion 
Aylmer, the daughter of a very old friend of 
his father^s. She was an exceedingly clever 
and agreeable girl, rather older than himself, 
and with more strength of character. It 
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suited his gentle disposition to rest on her. 
The only one of his family who felt disquieted 
by this engagement, was Edmund Irving's 
, youngest sister, Catherine. She was two 
years younger than her brother, and was 
certainly the prettiest, the gentlest, and the 
most interesting of his sisters. She adored 
Edmund with all the best aflfection of her 
nature— and she saw that Marion Aylmer 
was worldly and calculating, although a 
pleasant woman. 

It was an understood thing that Catherine 
would probably some day marry her cousin 
Lord Alwyn, an amiable and chivalrous young 
man, who had announced himself to be. de- 
voted to her, but he was not yet of age, and 
no engagement had been allowed between 
them. Catherine, however, was romantic, and 
she wove romantic associations around her 
cousin, and was glad to think that her fate 
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was early and happUy decided for her. Mean- 
time her brother's steadfast affection and 
companionship— the absolute sympathy which 
had grown up between them from their 
infancy, was enough to make her life bright 
and happy. She had been presented, and had 
spent two seasons in London, without for one 
instant faltering in her quiet preference for 
Lord Alwyn. A tacit understanding was 
allowed to exist between them, but he had 
pledged himself to say nothing to her as to the 
state of his feelings until he was of age, and 
ufitil she had had time to see a little more 
of the world, and of other men. 

Up to this time cynical strangers might 
have looked on and said of the Wrexmore 
family, *A11 this unchequered happiness and 
prosperity is too good to last.' And the 
turning-point arrived at last. In the early 
spring of 1868, an attack of typhus fever' 
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killed Lord Alwyn, whose last words were 
messages of love and tenderness to Catherine 
Irving. And almost at the same time, 
Edmund Irving betrayed unmistakable signs 
of disease of the lungs. Perhaps her beloved 
brother's illness, and the agony of anxiety 
which she felt on his account, almost counter- 
acted the sincere distress which the death of 
Lord Alwyn had called forth. It was indeed 
a terrible blow to a young man of high 
promise, arrived only at the threshold of life, 
to be condemned to a wasting disease and an 
early death ; and, worse than all to Edmund 
Irving, was the trial of breaking off his engage- 
ment with Marion Aylmer. 

He could not ask her to marry a dying 
man, and the families on both sides decided 
that all must be at an end between them — all 
except friendship, an unsatisfactory exchange 
where love has been. 
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During this melancholy time, Catherine was 
Edmund's constant companion — his chosen 
friend and confidante. His betrothed had 
made no resistance, no opposition, to the sad 
dictum against her marriage. A few words of 
aflFectionate regret— a' request that no fare- 
well interview should be gone through — a 
hope that Edmund * might yet live many, 
many years, and that they should meet again 
as friends some happier day,' — ^this was all that 
Marion wrote. But Edmund had not much 
time allowed him in which to lament and to 
ponder over her calm self-control. Lord 
Wrexmore had hitherto appeared to be one of 
the healthiest and most robust of men. He 
complained now and then of a twinge of 
gout, but no one took fright at the mention 
of so familiar and aristocratic an ailment. 
Only six weeks, however/ after the doom of 
his only son had been pronounced. Lord 
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Wrexmore died suddenly. The familiar, well- 
accustomed gout had attacked his heart 

The end of the summer had now arrived. 
The gardens at Wrexmore Hall were in a 
blaze of beauty with geraniums and chrysan- 
themums of every hue. The smooth gravel 
paths, and the soft green terraces were daily 
swept clear of every falling leaf. But the 
leaves continued relentlessly to fall, and the 
cruel autumn winds were howling with cut- 
ting keenness around his old home ; and 
young Lord Wrexmore had to take his first 
sad step as a recognised invalid, and to go 
abroad to find a milder climate for the 
winter. His mother was devoted to him, 
but s grief at the loss of her husband, had 
brought on a partial paralysis of her limbs, 
which confined her to a sofa. Her mind, 
however, remained in its pristine state of 
enthusiastic vitality. * I shall go abroad with 
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you, Edmund,' she said. *Let us beax the 
burden and heat of the day together. By 
easy stages I can be moved from place to place 
without difl&culty. Do not try to dissuade me, 
my deai-nothmg will deter me from gomg 
with yoa-a.d Catherine wiU 1« our guardian 
angel, she will journey with us/ and with a 
faint shadow of a smile, Lady Wrexmore aflfec- 
tionately pressed her daughter s hand in hers, 
saying, ' I know, my dear child, you cannot be 
left behind. Your sisters, of course, would be 
delighted to keep you under their care in 
England. But do not be afraid ; I know your 
heart, my Catherine. You shall travel with us.' 
An experienced doctor and his wife, Mr 
and Mrs Scudamore, had been lately engaged 
to live at Wrexmore Hall, to watch over the 
health of Lord Wrexmore and his mother. 
Their presence was a support and help to all 
the family; they were particularly cheerful. 
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unajSected people, between thirty and forty, 
and accustomed to the usages of society. Mrs 
Scudamore wrote Lady Wrexmore's letters, 
managed her many charities, enjoyed the im- 
portance of her position, and was only a little 
too obliging and zealous in her anxiety to be 
of use. Her husband was a man of consi- 
derable ability in his profession, and under 
his careful supervision, Lady Wrexmore was 
taken abroad for the winter with her son and 
daughter. Her own malady showed little sign 
of amendment, but this she resolutely ignored. 
Her constant state of suiSering was not to be 
taken into consideration for an instant in de- 
ciding where they were to live abroad : Lord 
Wrexmore's condition was the one absorb- 
ing occupation to them all. For his sake, his 
mother and sister were both ready to travel 
to^ the end of the world, and to sacrifice 
every other interest. He was not spoilt by 
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this devotion. One calm, straight line of 
duty went through all his actions. It was a 
severe trial to him to be obliged to lead an 
idle life, even though his disease appeared to 
be kept in abeyance by living in a , genial 
air. He craved for the occupations and 
interests of his home, and earnestly desired 
to fulfil the duties of his position there, and 
to work while there was yet time. 

At length, in the early summer, Wrexmore 
Hall was once paore opened to receive the family, 
after many months* absence in foreign lands. 
During the . old Lord Wrexmore's lifetiirie, a 
certain stately conventionality had petvaded 
all their proceedings. Since his death, health, 
religion, and afiection decided everything. 

To Catherine and her brother, the . time 
spent abroad had passed swiftly, for youth 
is elastic and easily amused, and they had 
seen much to remember. Lovely scenery, 
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interesting towns full of traditions of the 
past, and the charm of novelty, had helped 
to bring some enjoyment to them. They 
had been frequently moving about, with no 
duties more pressing than to seek health and 
consolation for each other ; the weight of their 
calamities was scarcely so fully realised as when 
they returned to their old home — where life 
for them, had opened with so much promise. 

At twenty-four Lord Wrexmore knew 
that he could not expect to live many years 
longer; and instead of enjoying the vigour 
and activity of his youth, he was now driven 
into the invalid ways, the guarded prudent 
concern about his own symptoms and his 
own treatment, which, to his young ardent 
nature, was a most repulsive discipline. 
Lady Wrexmore's pure and lofty piety had 
early accepted the blow which had fallen 
upon herself. * The Lord gave, and the Lord 
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has taken away/ she could repeat with the sub- 
mission of an absolute faith. But to see her 
only son— the representative of his beloved 
father — so early doomed to die, called forth an 
anguish of daily and hourly prayer, which 
pervaded her whole being. She never thought 
of herself, of her paralysed condition, of her 
broken life ; her one absorbing anxiety was for 
her son. For her daughter Catherine she had 
always a ready sympathy, an earnest endeavour 
after cheerfulness in her presence, because it 
was indeed a sad home for a young girl. But 
Catherine was strong and well — better days 
might be in store for her— whilst for her 
brother there could be no better days. Only 
one gradual, though perhaps it might be a 
slow descent and decadence until the end. 

Catherine Irving was of a highly sensitive 
organisation, susceptible, vibrating with sym- 
pathy and with wistful aflFection for those she 
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loved. Her clear, pale complexion, her soft 
dark eyes, and her expressive eyebrows, made 
her altogether, more decidedly interesting and 
pretty, than absolutely beautiful. Catherine's 
hair was like that of a medieval saint— of a 
golden brown, crisp and waving, and always 
picturesquely arranged. The grace and ease 
of her movements, and the distinction in her 
air, voice, and manner, were very attractive ; 
but perhaps her greatest charm at this timQ 
lay in her radiant smile, which contrasted 
vividly with the pathetic expression which had 
become almost habitual to her. From time to 
time an impulsive gaiety took possession of 
her, in spite of ^U the sadness by which she 
was surrounded. Her nature was gay and 
hopeful, and the misfortunes of her life during 
the last twelve months, wearied and depressed 
her, without calling forth any higher virtue 
than a passive endurance of what was inevit- 
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able. Every now and then, a fit of petulance 
and of rebellion would seize upon her, against 
which she fought by rushing into a fitful gaiety 
which her brother understood, — but which 
might have appeared unfeeling to those who 
did not know her well, and who knew only 
how much she had gone through. 

But Catherine's nature was only too affec- 
tionate and too susceptible. Her fits of de- 
pression came upon her, more from sympathy 
with those she loved, than on her own account. 
For herself, she still hoped some happiness 
might yet spring up. Her undeclared pre- 
ference for Lord Alwyn had not been much 
more than sisterly regard. She missed him 
greatly, and mourned his untimely death 
with tender regret; but she knew it was 
not likely she should never be sought or loved 
again — and in the midst of the anxiety and 
sadness which surrounded her, there was a dim 

VOL. 1. B 
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castle in the air, in which she took refuge 
from time to time, when Lord Wrexmore 
was too busy to allow her to be with him, 
and her mother was otherwise occupied — ^a 
fairy palace, in which an ideal hero dwelt, 
who was to heal all poor Catherine's wounds, 
and to cherish her for ever, when that dread 
time arrived that her beloved brother would 
no longer remain amongst them. 

If it were not for this imaginary future, 
Catherine could not have endured her present 
life with the unselfish sweetness which was part 
of her character. She was not very wise, she 
was not even very religious. To love and to 
be loved was her id^al of happiness. To be the 
first object of existence to at least one other 
human being, was the secret longing of her 
heai*t — 

* There are who sigh that no fond heart is theirs, 
None loves them best — vain and selfish sigh ! * 
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READY FOR BATTLE. 



Amongst the few intimate old friends who 
appeared at Wrexmore, to welcome the return of 
the family from abroad, came Sir Philip Ogleby, 
a widower, with his daughter Lavinia. She 
was a clever energetic girl of twenty-afeven, 
with considerable self-reliance, honesty, and 
originahty. She was plain in features, and 
quaint in her dress, but she possessed good 
teeth and eyes, excellent health, and cheerful 
spirits, and she was a stanch friend There 
was no repose where Lavinia was. She was 
strong in her contempt of conventionality, and 
delighted in argument, opposition — almost 
wrangling — with her friends, although she 
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would go through fire and water to serve 
them at any moment. She plimged into dis- 
cussion directly she came into the house, and 
suggested plans of action for each member of 
the family. Catherine had always appeared 
to her a poor, weak, amiable creature who 
needed stirring up, and she attacked her as 
usual, even whilst she was taking off her 
bonnet, immediately on her arrival. Miss 
Irving had taken her up to her room, and 
Lavinia at once began — *You have had a 
long idle time, Catherine ; I hope you are not 
drifting along without any definite pursuit. 
What object in life do you set before you 1 ' 

Catherine laughed at first, but then she an- 
swered rather plaintively, * I can^t make plans 
of action like you, Lavinia. There is always a 
great deal too much to do, it seems to me-^a 
great deal more than I like, at all events — with- 
out struggling to look for it, as you always think 



one Cfn^at to da Ii is not t^^^t^^^ to ine to xi£e 
life as Bcienaiy as jcfa da Tboo^ I am scxe 
I have liad eaoogh to sober my eiper»rirgis> 
I oon&sB I long mare than anything €^ to 
be happj, and to see all the other people who 
belong to me, and whom I lore, — haj^v aiiso. 
Yoa don't know what it is to hxve had every- 
thing joa moat cared about brc^Een np, and 
everybody who remains alire, in and miseraUeL'' 
^I have not gone throng the same ordeaL* 
Lavinia replied, ^bnt I can understand what 
it isu I fed sorry for you, but more fer your 
brother himsdf ; and yoa bhf/ald do the same. 
Throw yaursdf into his life — try to heJp him. 
make him happy if you can — but gire up thai 
fatal porsoit, your on'n happiness.' 

^ Forsait ! * Githerine answered sadly. ' I>o 
you thixik I erer ezpe^ji it again 1 I said I 
longed to be happy, not that I tried f or ii. I 
long for something pka^i&ant to happen, some- 
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I 

thing new^ instead of always the same anxiety, 
the same miserable recollections, the same 
suflfering for those I love best in the world, 
which I can do nothing to relieve. I have 'not 
the same identity that I had a year ago, I am 
literally not the same person ; and I am sure I 
feel twenty years older.' 

*Very natural, but quite wrong/ Lavinia 
repUed. ' You are absolutely undisciplined, 
my dear ; and if you don't take care, you will 
have some more trouble yet, to bring you to a 
better mind/ 

' Oh ! don't threaten me like that/ Catherine 
cried. *You are like a Methodist preacher, 
holding up a picture of special judgments for 
special sins. It is quite natural at my age to 
wish to be happy. I try to bear what I have 
to bear, as patiently as I can, but I hope — I dp 
hope with aU my heart— this state of things 
is not to go on for ever.' 
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'It will go on most likely as long as you 
need it. From a utilitarian point of view, I 
should therefore recommend you to accept it 
without any more rebellious struggling against 
it. Accept it — and then, perhaps, better days 
may come.' 

Catherine always winced under Lavinia's 
unsympathising dogmatism, as it appeared to 
her— she was in fact easily bored ; and without 
pursuing the subject, she asked — 

* Shall we go downstairs V 

' I am quite ready,' Lavinia answered grujffly. 
' * Don^t you want to comb your hair ? ' asked 
Catherine good-naturedly. 

* Is it rough 1 Never mind ! I don't go in 
for beauty.^ 

' There is some warm water here,' Catherine 
added kindly, anxious to see Lavinia, if possible, 
look clean and tidy. 

* No — ^thanks,' she replied. ' I believe I never 
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took my gloves oflf during all the journey, 
my hands, therefore, cannot want washing. 
It would be mere waste of time and waste of 
labour to remain upstairs any longer to wash 
hands which are not dirty/ 

And therefore Lavinia took her place in the 
drawing-room, rough and crumpled as she 
was, and drank her tea out of an exquisite 
eggsheU-china cup, resting— not unwillingly— 
in a luxurious pale-blue damask arm-chair, by 
which her coarse serge suit was thrown into 
strong relief. She stretched out her small, 
well-shaped feet, disguised as they were in 
heavy, clump-soled, rough-looking boots, and 
pulling towards her an embroidered footstool, 
she entirely monopolised the conversation for 
three-quarters of an hour. 

If Lavinia's good deeds could be known, 
the many defects in her dress and outward 
appearance would have been more readily 
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forgiven. Her boots were iU-shaped, but 
they had been made by a poor shoenia,ker 
out of work, whom she had employed from 
charity. Her dress was coarse,^ because she 
spent her money in helping others. She 
ignored the duty of making herself an agree- 
able object as a member of society. On the 
whole, she was an acquisition in this depressed 
household. Her blunt ways were always 
excused by her old friends, for the sake of her 
honesty, and because they well knew that she 
had a good heart. But after all, this is not 
enough. It is true she had warm feelings, 
but she wanted tact and she wanted sympathy. 
The well-trained Mrs Scudamore shuddered, 
as she heard Lavinia discussing medical edu- 
cation for women, with her husband, — and 
questioning him firmly, as to his sensations 
on entering a dissecting-room for the first 
time. Upon this, even the easy-going Sir 
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Philip Ogleby interposed, saying, *My dear 
child, I can allow you to attend Female 
Suffrage meetings and education lectures to 
any extent, but I shall certainly draw the line 
if you take to dissection, and so will your 
brother Paul — of that I am quite sure — ^it 's 
nasty, I assure you it is/ 

' I am not such a fool as to intend to do 
anything of the kind/ Lavinia answered* 
* It happens not to be my vocation ; but as I 
have the privilege of knowing more than one 
member of Mr Scudamore's profession who 
happen to be women, I should like, as a 
mere outsider, to know how they have got 
over those difficulties which appear to me 
the most trying, in their most honourable 
career/ 

Here Lord Wrexmore came into the room^ 
and Lavinia^s whole aspect changed. , She had 
for him a weak point in her usually well-armed 
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nature. As lie shook hands with her, with that 
air of refinement and polished ease which had 
always distinguished him, — enhanced by the 
delicacy of illness, the contrast of her own 
uncouth appearance for an instant painfully 
crossed her mind* She regretted, as a passing 
thought, that she had neither smoothed her 
hair nor washed her face since her journey; 
and felt glad that the light was subdued in 
the long, old-fashioned gallery where they 
were sitting. They were surrounded by por- 
traits of former Lord Wrexmores and their 
wives and daughters, all bearing the same 
family trace of gentle nurture. 

Lord Wrexmore respected Lavinia a good 
deal, and perhaps rated her abilities even 
higher than they deserved, from an unacknow- 
ledged consciousness of her very great regard 
and appreciation for himself. He looked sin^- 
cerely glad to see her, greeted her most 
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cordially, and at once sat down beside her. 
Lavinia's clumsy boots hastily retreated from 
the Persian footstool, and were hidden imder 
her chair. She was a woman still, though she 
tried so hard to soar far above aU the weak- 
nesses of her sex. After a little conversation 
of a more general kind, Lord Wrexmore turned 
to Lavinia, and said with a smile, * I am sure 
you wish to ask me what I am doing to benefit 
my fellow-creatures 1 Let me at once give 
you the satisfaction of knowing that I have set 
up a hobby, and that it engrosses me a good 
deal at present.' 

* Let me hear what it is,' Lavinia answered, 
immediately beaming with interest. *I ap- 
prove of hobbies, as you know.' 

* I am Quixotic enough to think that I may 
help to raise the condition of the labourers, at 
all events, on my own estate ; and if I succeed 
in any degree, the same thing will be done else- 
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where — it will spread/ and Lord Wrexmore's 
dark, earnest eyes glowed with enthusiasm. 

* Tell me your plans. Gallons of soup, piles 
of blankets. Lady Bountifuls, and pauperisa- 
tion ? ' asked Lavinia with her usual want of 
perception as to another's train of thought. 

*No/ Lord Wrexmore replied, but in a 
tone of more reserve than before. ' I am not 
quite so hackneyed^in my schemes as you would 
imply. The soup and the blankets will go on 
as long as my dear mother has any voice in 
such things, and I doubt if I should ever have 
the heart to stop the supply. It comes to our 
people here as naturally as the air they breathe 
to ask us for what they want, and they receive 
it from this house, without any sense of de- 
moralisation. It is a part of the old feudal 
system, which lingers still amongst us. My 
present scheme has no originality, but it has 
been tried elsewhere with success, and I have 
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Set my heart on establishing it at Wrexmore. 

It is only that land allotments shall form 

part of the lease of every cottage on the estate. 

To allow every labourer, at all events, not less 

than half an acre of land to cultivate for his 

own profit; Those who have large families 

might take one or two acres into cultivation — 

paying rent for it of course, so as to keep up 

the sense of their own independence. I am 

trying to get my plans in order before I 

leave England for the winter, and my agent. 

Brand, is very zealous and anxious to carry 

out my wishes, though he is not so sanguine 

as to the result as I am.' 

*One objection to la petite cuUurey answered 

Lavinia, ^is that the men will find it pay tp 

work only for themselves — and your farmers 

will get no labourers to work for them.' 

* Oh, no ! I provide against this, first, by 
making the allotments too small to tempt the 
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men into second-rate farming. Good farming, 
by which I mean what is really profitable, re- 
quires more capital than thej can hope to obtain. 
But, in the second place, the allotments are dis- 
tinctly made to day-labourers as such- If a 
man takes a fancy to give up day-labour, 
except on ' his ow;n account, he must give up 
also that cottage with its land allotment, which 
I assigned to him as a day-labourer. I might 
take him as a tenant on another footing — 
just as I might let you three acres of land 
to-morrow, if you could prove to me that 
you had the means to cultivate it to its best 
advantage. But without good proof that you 
would be able to do justice to the land, I 
should not be acting fairly towards my suc- 
cessors, if I let it to you with the risk that it 
would be mismanaged and degenerate for want 
of proper treatment. This requires capital.' 

*I can manage people well enough,' Lav- 
inia answered. * But I doubt if I could, tc^asx- 
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age land. It is not a sufficiently animated 
pursuit for me. There is the dead time of 
the year, at which I should champ like a 
horse at his bit. I want a more stirring occu- 
pation. When are the Aylmers coming here?' 

Lord Wrexmore was surprised, and answered 
rather stiffly, ' I really do not know.' 

* Marion told me she thought of proposing 
a visit here soon," pursued Lavinia. 

'I had not heard of it,' said Lord Wrex- 
more, his voice trembling with emotion ; and 
in another minute he had left the room, and 
joined Lady Wrexmore in her private sitting- 
room, where she lay as usual, serene and 
patient, on her couch of patient suflfering. 

'Dearest mother,' Edmund said, as he sat 
down beside her, * Lavinia Ogleby, in her 
blunt way, has just now asked me when the 
Aylmers are coming here. Is there any plan 
of this kind 1 Is it possible that Marion has 
suggested it ? ' 
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*Yes, Edmund/ said his mother, and she 

clasped his hand in hers,— * she has proposed 
it. I heard from her this morning/ 

* And you did not tell me ! ' 

*I waited for a quiet moment. Here is 
Marion's letter, my child — read it, and tell me 
what your wishes are ; they shall be carried 
out, dearest Edmund, be they what they 
may. Much as I dread all fresh excitement 
for you, my beloved son, you know you may 
rely upon your mother. Your wishes are 
mine. Indeed, no other aim in life remains 
to me now but to, promote your welfare.' 

* And Catherine's,' Edmund added, in a tone 
of gentle reproach. 

*Yes, my dear, I am not likely to forget 
your sister,* Lady Wrexmore answered, almost 
with impatience. But, in truth, it was her only 
son who absorbed the best aflfections of her 
heart. 

VOL. L c 



CHAPTER III. 

BEAUTIFUL DANCING. 

Catherine's desire for something new was 
before long fulfilled. Mr Freeman, the rector 
of Wrexmore, with his large wife and his large 
family, were all of them ever ready to promote 
innocent mirth and cheerfulness in the village. 
They reminded Lady Wrexmore that the an- 
nual school-feast was now due; the children 
were hoping for it and expectiug it as usual. 
The roses were still in bloom — currants and 
gooseberries yet lingered in the kitchen-garden 
— apples were beginning to ripen. Lady Wrex- 
more's benevolent assent was at once obtained. 
Cakes were soon ordered in lavish abundance ; 
presents were handsomely provided. Catherine 
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and Mrs Scudamore occupied themselves for a 
week in dressing dolls for the children, and in 
labelling and arranging both toys and useful 
gifts for every child in the school 

The excellent aesthetic High Church curate, ' 
Mr Orde, was a man inspired and highly 
wrought, devoted to every good work. He 
occupied this curacy as a merely temporary 
arrangement, until he could be appointed to 
some missionary sphere abroad* His aims 
were so high, his desire to do good so un-' 
limited, that he felt cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined in a small rustic parish. In early life Mr 
Orde's spirit of adventure had found an outlet 
in becoming chaplain to a man-of-war ; and 
during a three years' cruise, he had formed a 
strong friendship for a young lieutenant on 
board the same ship, Kenelm Morant by name. 
He was now a commander, waiting for further 
promotion, on leave at home, and he came just 
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at this time to spend a few days with his old 
friend Mr Orde. When the day for the school- 
feast arrived, Catherine and Lord Wrexmore 
walked down together to the meadow behind 
the Kectory, where the festivities were going 
on. Mr and Mrs Scudamore were already 
there, with Lavinia Ogleby, who had energy and 
good-will for any amount of effort in amusing 
children. The feast was over, and games had 
just begun. Lavinia threw herself on the 
ground, and briskly organised *Hunt the 
slipper/ Captain Morant, meanwhile, ran 
races with the elder boys, and devised a variety 
of amusements, which were a great success, 
Mr and Mrs Freeman took the privilege of 
elderly people, to repose on a green bench 
which was placed under the shade of some 
large elm-trees, whilst their many grown-up 
sons and daughters rushed about the meadow, 
and joined in every effort to keep the children 
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happy and amused. Catherine and her 
brother joined the Freemans under the shade 
of the trees, and as they sat together quietly 
watching the amusements that were going on 
around them, Catherine said to Mrs Freeman, 
*I wish I could play with children, like 
Lavinia, and all your sons and daughters. 
How good-natured they are in playing all 
these games ! I could do the same if nobody 
was looking on, but with an audience it is im- 
possible — I feel too shy/ 

* Of course my girls are quite at home in 
this kind of thing, and Miss Ogleby certainly 
finds no diflSculty about it, she is so merry and 
so originaV Mrs Freeman replied ; * nor does Mr 
Orde's young naval friend, Captain Morant. 
They don^t think about their audience, you see, 
because they don't belong to the place ; no one 
particularly notices them. But of course, if 
Miss Irving were to begin running races, all 
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the village would want to come and look on. 
You must bear in mind who you are, no doubt.' 

* Oh, it 's not that ! ' Catherine answered 
laughing. * I could not do it any better in a 
strange place than amongst our own people. 
You never could either, Edmund, even when you 
were quite well. We were always too morbid, 
too self-conscious perhaps — is that it ? ' 

* Yes,^ Edmund said. * I could not face spec- 
tators at any time on a philanthropic occasion. 
Quite alone, as Catherine said just now, with 
fifty children, I could almost dance a horn- 
pipe to give them any amusement, I believe ; 
but I can't be free and easy if I am watched 
and commented upon by my neighbours all the 
time/ 

* Very natural, very natural ! ' Mr Freeman 
cried. *The head of a clan — ^the lord of a 
manor' — he was proceeding, when Lord Wrex- 
more exclaimed suddenly — 
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' Good heavens ! he is doing it ! ' 

* Doing what, my Lord 1 ' asked the rector, 
annoyed at the interruption to his own sen- 
tence. 

*Why, that naval ofl&cer, Orde's friend, is 
dancing a hornpipe, I believe. Wh^t an ami- 
able fellow he must be! and yet it jars on 
my nerves/ Edmund murmured humorously 
to Catherine only, *so that I should like to 
bury myself under the earth.' 

* But how beautifully he dances ! ' Catherine 
exclaimed. * Edmund, you are too fastidious — 
it is really wonderful. Do come nearer.' 

* Not for worlds,' Edmund cried. 

' Mrs Freeman/ Catherine said, ' come a little 
way further with me ; do let us watch that 
good-natured young man. Look how the chil- 
dren are laughing and crowding round ! He 
will get dreadfully tired/ 

' No, not in the least,' Lord Wrexmore said 
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laughing, ' he will go on all night ; a hornpipe 
is a thing which never ends/ 

Mrs Freeman and Catherine had made 
their way into the admiring circle, just as 
Captain Morant was bringing his dance to a 
close. He had merely given a little specimen 
of what a hornpipe was like, and was now 
ready to superintend * fighting cocks,' with 
two boys trussed with sticks and pitted 
against each other on the ground. His hila- 
rity and good-humour were quite genuine, and . 
both children and grown-up people caught the 
spirit of it. 

At length the dressing-bell from Wrexmore 
Hall, announced that it was seven o'clock, the 
hour appointed for the close of the entertain- 
ment. The long shadows on the grass had 
already reminded Lord Wrexmore that he 
ought not longer to remain out of cjoors. Mr 
Orde ascended a green knoll at the end of the 
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meadow; his tall spare form, and his pale, 
spiritual countenance were illuminated by the 
light of the setting sun, as he gave out, one 
by one, a few of the verses of Keble's * Even- 
ing Hymn,' which the children sang after him. 
Captain Morant stood by his friend upon the 
rising ground. Catherine drew near and lis- 
tened to the words — 

* If some poor wandering cliild of Thine 
Have spumed to-day the voice divine, 
Now, Lord, the gracious work begin, 
Let him no more lie down in sin.' 

• 

Catherine was touched by the clear innocent 
voices, ' Shall I ever spurn this voice divine \ ' 
she repeated to herself ; ' could I ever endure 
to lie down in sin ? ' 

The children now trooped off with their 
arms full of cakes and fruits and other presents. 

Lord Wrexmore was going home with Cath- 
erine and Lavinia, when Mrs Freeman and 
her daughters hurried after them, to beg they 
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would stay and spend the evening at the 
Kectory. *I know we must not ask Lord 
Wrexmore to risk the night air, but if we can 
persuade Miss Ogleby and yourself to remain, 
my dear Miss Irving, we shall be so glad. 
There is only a cold dinner, but we are to 
have a little dancing in the evening — just our 
own family — do pray stay and join in it/ 

Catherine appealed to her brother with 
rather a wistful smile. 

* Do you think mamma would object ? ' she 
asked, and Edmund at once sanctioned her 
remaining — he was touched by her appeal. 

*Poor child!' he thought, as he walked 
briskly home through the Wrexmore shrub- 
beries, * she must indeed need cheering if even 
this little party at the Rectory is a gain to 
her. Two years ago she would only have 
thought it a bore and devised an excuse.* 

The Freemans were kind and cordial, and 
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when dinner was over, and their young people 
had wheeled away the tables and prepared to 
dance, Catherine's spirits rose— especially when 
the best partner in the room was introduced to 
her — this was Mr Orde's naval friend. 

It was nearly two years since Catherine had 
danced, and she was delighted to find that 
Captain Morant waltzed beautifully, and that 
he was as fond of dancing as she was herself. 

Mr Orde and Captain Morant walked home 
with the two girls at the end of the evening, 
a servant from the Hall carrying a lantern to 
light them on their way. It was but a few 
minutes' walk, and the lantern was a needless 
precaution, for there was a full moon ; and as 
they approached the Hall, the old grey walls 
and mullioned windows, surrounded with 
myrtles and magnolias, were bathed in soft 
moonlight. 

* I hope we shall meet again,' Captain Mor- 
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ant said heartily, as Catherine shook hands 
with him. * I don't know when I have had such 
a delightful evening/ he added. 

And Catherine answered in her gentle voice, 
* It was very nice indeed/ 

Lavinia and Mr Orde had been discussing 
whether planets were inhabited or not, and if 
inhabited, by what description of beings. They 
were all sorry their moonlight walk had come 
to an end. 

The next morning Lord Wrexmore called at 
the farmhouse where Mr Orde lodged, and 
invited him to come with his friend Captain 
Morant to dine that day at Wrexmore Hall. 

It was the first approach to a dinner-party 
since the death of the late Lord Wrexmore. 
A few old friends had been stajdng in the 
house, but no strangers had been invited there ; 
and it was a relief to Catherine Irving to see a 
new face, to hear a new voice, and to talk to a 
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stranger who could not be expected to sympa- 
thise with the misfortunes of the family. 

Lavinia piqued herself on holding Broad 
views on religious questions ; and she dashed 
into theology before the soup was over. Mr 
Orde sat next her, and she soon engaged him 
in a vigorous argument upon the question of 
admitting eminent preachers of every denomi- ' 
nation to teach in our churches. Mr Orde, of 
course, was strongly opposed to any such in- 
novation, quietjly holding his ground under a 
torrent of words from Lavinia, 

* We want new life in the Church,' she said ; 
'sleepy old orthdox teaching does not belong 
to this age. Clergymen are crystallised into 
one groove. There is no progress, no adapta- 
tion to the spirit of the times.* 

* Orthodox teaching need not to be. sleepy,' 
Mr Orde mildly replied ; ^ and as to our cry- 
stallisation, is not truth crystallised ? can it 
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alter 1 is it not in its very essence immutable, 
as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shaUber 

* When you have once found out what is 
truth/ Lavinia answered ; * but that is the 
question at issue. You are content to believe 
what you have been told — I require proof, and 
until I have obtained it I shall go from one 
teacher to another, till I have heard aU sides, 
and probed all that is laid down as dogma in 
our Church, to its very foundation.' 

* ^ Noah and his family were safe in the ark,* 
Mr Orde said, * cramped and confined they may 
have found it, but in faith they abided the 
time when God allowed them liberty.' 

* They sent out the raven though, to see how 
the flood was going on ; they were not quietly 
acquiescent pent up in the ark.' 

' And the raven found no rest for the sole of 
his foot,' Mr Orde replied. 
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* But the dove returned with an olive branch,' 
Lavinia answered triumphantly, ^ if you will 
carry on your metaphor ; — and after that sign 
of loyalty to the ark which had harboured her, 
she took flight once more into the open air, and 
never returned again/ 

* It does not follow that she judged rightly. 
Who can say that she found peace in her last 
flight ? ' pursued Mr Orde. 

Meantime Captain Morant had not for one 
instant thought of any one or listened to 
anything but Catherine Irving. It is not often 
in these days — ^it is indeed almost unheard 
of — for a well - educated young man to fall 
seriously in love at first sight. Kenelm Morant 
perhaps approached this condition as nearly as 
it is possible to conceive ; but he was not so 
much overpowered by his admiration for Miss 
Irving, as to be unable to appear to advantage ; 
he was only stimulated to be all the more 
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generally agreeable. Catherine was much 
amused by his light-hearted talk ; it was such 
a contrast to the sad and serious tone which 
had pervaded the house ever since the death 
of her father and of Lord Alwyn. She her- 
self had been at first as much, or more, dis- 
inclined for laughter and cheerfulness as any 
of the rest of the family ; but this was not a 
natural , condition, auji was not likely always 
to continue. Captain Morant appeared to be 
seven or eight and twenty, but he had the high 
spirits and the careless frankness of a much 
younger man. His clear blue eyes met your 
own as frankly and fearlessly as a child's, 
and his waving light hair was thrown back 
from a wide open forehead, which could har- 
bour no guile within. Kenelm's boyish 
laughter was infectious ; it was so unguarded 
and so hearty, the grave Mr Orde smiled per- 
force when he heard the sound, and paused 
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in his argument with Lavinia for an instant, 
and Lord Wrexmore felt drawn towards this 
honest, unaflFected young sailor, whose whole 
bearing bore evidence that he waa sans peur^ 
et sans reproehe. It was a relief and a change 
to their yirhole party to be with a stranger, who 
did not know enough of their many trials to 
be seriously oppressed by them ; and neither 
. Lady Wrexmore'a serene severity of suflfering 
on her invalid couch, nor Lord Wrexmore's 
frequent cough — ^nor Catherine's pathetic eye- 
brows — subdued Captain Morant's flow of 
spirits. He not only recounted with unaflfected 
good-humoiirj, many interesting traveller's won- 
ders, but he brought a well-trained and obser- 
vant mind to bear upon the little everyday 
occurrences of ordinary life ; and in Mr Orde's 
simple village lodgings, or in the well- 
appointed Hall at Wrexmore, he was equally 
at home — obliging, friendly, and at his ease. 

VOL. L B 
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* Your friend is charming,' Lady Wrexmore 
said to Mr Orde. ' Pray bring him soon again ; 
he amuses Catherine. It is pleasant to hear the 
dear child laugh once more/ 

Captain Morant belonged to a class of men 
who are too easily set aside as conmionplaee. 
He had no remarkable gifts, nor had he any 
purely intellectual tastes. But the frank un- 
guardedness and simplicity of his demeanour * 
was very unlike the conventional reserve ta 
which Catherine had been usually accustomed ; 
and there was a pleasant surprise in the con- 
trast. Kenelm said what he thought — without 
reflecting what effect it would produce — and 
without caring whether he made a favourable 
impression or not. He was a gentleman by 
birth and education ; and though he was not 
highly polished, he was neither coarse nor 
vulgar. He was a man of honour, with an excel- 
lent temper, and a cheerful disposition. Lord 
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Wrexmore soon felt interested in him, and 
before the end of the evening, he had even 
entered upon his favourite subject, the land- 
tenure question, in conversation with Captain 
Morant, and he found from him a certain 
amount of sympathy in his views. 

*I don't profess to understand home poli- 
tics,* Kenelm said, ' living more than half my 
time on board ship; but my uncle. Admiral 
Morant — ^who has been a father to me all 
my life — has tried to convince me that it 
won't do to allow day-labourers to rent land. 
He says it will make them discontented and 
insubordinate to their betters.* 

'Excuse me for demurring to those words, 
''their betters," * Lord Wrexmore said. ' For my 
own part, I am inclined to place the labourer a 
good deal higher up in the moral scale, than 
his so-called superior, the British farmer, who is 
often just as thick-beaded and narrow-minded 
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as the Squire, who thinks himself, in his tarn, 
so high above him.' 

Kenekn laughed, and said, * That is candid, 
at all events. But I was only repeating the 
Admiral's way of viewing things. I don't • 
hold with him. So far as I understand the 
matter, a working-man is entitled to rent what 
he can afford to pay for, and if he does climb 
up to be a step or two higher on the social 
ladder, all the better for him. There is elbow- 
room for all. He does not pull down those 
above him by climbing up towards them,' 

* I am glad to find we agree so well/ Lord 
Wrexmore replied ; * and. if you will give me 
the pleasure of showing you some part of this 
property, where I have begun attaching an 
acre or so of land to each cottage, you will be 
able to judge better as to the practical working 
of the system. That small piece of land, in 
the hands of the day-labourer, yields him aa 
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high a profit as a hundred acres less closely 
cultivated by the farmers. Every child in the 
labourer's cottage, girls and boys alike, works 
with all his heart on his own father's land. 
The benefit of their labour is so tangible, there 
is every inducement against idleness.' 

^ And the best of it is,' practically observed 
Kenelm, * that what you are doing now, purely 
for their benefit, will tend to your own clear 
profit in the long run ; for you will be able 
to claim higher rent from the day-labourer 
than you can get from the farmer.' 

* I don't know what my successors may do,' 
Lord Wrexmore answered with a sigh; *for 
myself, I should not choose to make any 
advaiitage out of returns so fairly earned by 
honest labour.' 

*Then I ana afraid you would end by 
making a pet of the labourer after all, my 
Lord, and not be dealing out even-handed 
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justice, would you 1 Tour farmers pay rent 
according to the produce of their land, don't 
they 1 However/ Kenelm added, * the subject 
is a good deal out of my depth. I should feel 
more at home in a sea-dredging expedition 
with Dr Carpenter, man of science though he 
be, than trying to probe the land-tenure 
question here on shore. The fact is, I am not 
suited to a country life. I was brought up in 
London ; and I like plays, and streets, and 
people, much better than peasants and scenery. 
I am sure, however — thanks to my friend Orde 
— I have found people here to-night, far more 
interesting than any I am in the habit of 
meeting in Montagu Square.^ 

Lord Wrexmore smiled, and gave the 
obvious answer — *It has been a mutual 
pleasure. I hope we shall often see you whilst 
you remain in this neighbourhood.' 

' T shall be only too happy,* Kenelm replied. 
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' I never was in this part of the country before. 
I cime down here now, not only to see my 
old friend Orde, but to look at Merton Lodge, 
a place you may know perhaps, Lord Wrex- 
more. It belongs to the Boileau family — only 
two or three miles from here ; quite a small 
house, a sort of hunting-box. My uncle 
thought he ought to set up a country-house, 
now he has retired from the service, and he 
took a fancy to this little property, and is 
inclined to make a bid for it. But I shall do 
my best to dissuade him from it. It is a dismal 
place, to my thinking — no view, no distance, 
no wide horizon, such as you have here. I 
should feel pent up and imprisoned in a little 
villa like that. And so would he ; after the 
first six weeks, he would wish himself back in 
London. There is nothing attractive about 
the lodge except the house itself, which seems 
solid and well built enough ; not a mere pack; 
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of cards, as so many modem houses are. But 
there 's nothing to attach one to it. One can't 
take root so easily as he seems to expect, in a 
new place, without any associations to recom- 
mend it. I haye been over there two or three 
times, but I beUeve I should forget what it wa^ 
like in three days, if I joined a ship to-morrow. 
I think the Admiral has made a mistake, and 
he had much better stick to his familiar Lon- 
don haunts, his club and his old friends, and 
go to the seaside for the autumn, without 
bothering himself with a country-house of 
his own. If he takes the lodge, I am con- 
vinced he will regret it ; but most likely he 
won't attend to my advice. He is a thorough ' 
old autocrat, though I am very fond of him 
all the same,' 

Lord Wrexmore was rather amused by 
Captain Morant's ready flow of talk, and 
Catherine liked to listen. She evidently took 



some interest in this good-looking ;ajid friendly 
stranger. 

*Doji^t you play billiards, my Lord ? ' was 
Kenelm's jxe^db remark, *I see you have a 
table in the »ext roo^i/ 

^ I don't play well,' Lord Wrexmore 
answered; *biit if you like, we will have a 
game/ 

This was an unexpected innovation. Since 
the death of Lord Wrexmore's father, the 
billiard-table had not been uncovered. Sir 
Philip Ogleby brightened up on hearing the 
click of the balls, and Lavinia also joined the 
game. Catherine undertook to mark, and 
Kenelm directed her from time to time, sit- 
ting by her side at every interval when he was 
not playing. 

' I wish you knew my uncle. Miss Irving,* 
he said. ' I don't feel as if you could understand 
me, without seeing him. He is a very dear 
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old fellow, although he is prejudiced and one 
sided. You would be inclined to think better of 
me, if you knew him. He is so honest and so 
hearty — and yet he can't be trifled with. I am 
a child in his eyes still. He was a very gallant 
officer in his day ; but once over sixty, you must 
be shelved at last in the service — that 's the 
rule, — and he has made his last voyage now. 
My aunt, his unmarried sister, lives with him. 
She is as good as gold, but just as narrow, or 
more so, than he is. I scarcely dare swear my 
soul is my own, in their presence. But they 
have been father and mother to me all my life, 
— ^my own parents died before I can remember. 
So if I seem to you an odd, old-bachelor sort 
of fellow, a kind of petrified schoolboy — ^re- 
collect please, that I have had an odd, old- 
fashioned bringing up, and make allowance for 
me.* 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE PASSION FLOWER. 



During the next few days, Lord Wrexmore's 
ready sympathy with his sister, soon led to' his 
observing that Captain Morant's society was 
very agreeable to her. He longed to see 
Catherine happy before he died — to leave her 
sheltered and protected. He asked Mr Orde 
about Captain Morant's early life — his pro- 
fessional reputation as well as his private char- 
acter ; and nothing could be more satisfactory 
than Mr Orde's account of his friend. * In 
every relation of life he is excellent/ the curate 
said. ^ He has the courage of a lion, and the 
tenderness of a woman ; and, what is more 
rare, a strong religious faith. His unselfish- 
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ness is most remarkable. K you could see him 
with his old aunt and uncle — who brought him 
up-you would be impressed by his forbearing 
ways. He asks their permission before he 
accepts an invitation^ and always explains to 
them where he is going, and who he is to 
meet.' 

* I am afraid this only seems rather childish 
to me/ Lord Wrexmore answered sceptically. 
* Surely a man at the age he must be — at 
least twenty-seven — ^is absurd to remain in 
leading-strings to such an extent 1 ' 

' Pardon me/ said Mr Orde. ^ He can assert 
his will on great occasions ; and I have known 
him cause serious offence to Admiral and Miss 
Morant by doing so ; but about the little occur- 
rences of everyday life, he says it is a pleasure 
» 

to him to let them feel he is still under tibi^ 
authority — they enjoy it so much. You fsee^ 
he has been under his uncle's orders on long 
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voyages so many times in his life, he has this 
additional reason for submitting to his autho- 
rity — ^but I have known him rebel in a good 
cause/ 

Altogethei^ Lord Wrexmore felt he might 
safely allow Catherine to respond, if she chose, 
to Captain Morant^s evident admiration for 
her; and very soon both Mr Orde and his 
friend were invited to spend a fortnight at 
Wrexmore HalL 

Catherine's gay laugh once more was often 
heard, and the pathetic expression in her 
finely-drawn eyebrows, was now but seldom 
seen. Day by day her interest in Kenelm 
Morant increased — day by day they became 
more and more to each other. 

Sir Philip Ogleby was the only one of the 

party at Wrexmore Hall, who could be desig- 
nated * a man of the world ; ' and although he 

confided to Lavinia his regret that Catherine 
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should be allowed to throw herself away upon 
a chance acquaintance, he could not help 
admitting that she might have fallen into 
worse hands. * Captain Morant may not be 
exactly the Ferdinand that this poor little 
Miranda of a Catherine ought to have pitched 
upon, but what is to be done ? This young 
sailor is at all events better than some dread- 
ful Caliban, who would be sure to turn up if 
the poor child is imprisoned here much longer — 
with no greater excitement than a school-feast 
at the Kectory. She might have fallen in love 
with one of those young Freemans — not that 
they are Calibans — they are only very dull, 
worthy people ; but Morant is worth more than, 
all that clerical set. He has seen the world — 
he is of gentle birth — and it appears he is his 
uncle's heir. Miss Irving might do worse.* 

And Catherine never tired of listening, as an- 
other Desdemona, to the story of Kenelm's life : 
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' The battles, sieges, fortunes. 
That I have passed, . . . 
Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 
Of hair-breadth scapes i' the imminent deadly breach, 

. • . Of antres vast, and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose head touch 

heaven. 
It was my hint to speak, — such was the process. . . . 

My story being done, 
She gave me for my pains a world of sighs : 
She swore, — in faith, 'twas strange, 'twas passing 

strange ; 
'Twas pitiful, 'twas wondrous pitiful : 
She wished she had not heard it ; yet she wished 
That heaven had made her such a man : she thanked 

me; 
And bade me, if I had a friend that loved her, 
I should but teach him how to tell my story, 
And that would woe her. Upon this hint I spake : 
She loved me for the dangers I had passed ; 
And I loved her that she did pity them. 
This only is the witchcraft I have used.' 

In the midst of this transient revival of 
cheerfulness at Wrexmore Hall, a letter ar- 
rived from the Admiralty appointing Kenelm 
Morant to be post-captain to the Sappho, with 
orders to join in three weeks' time, The letters 
were always received at breakfast-time. Ken- 
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elm was sitting next Miss Irving, when the 
official despatch * O.H.M.S/ was put into his 
hands. For an instant his honest face Hghted 
up with pleasure, and turning t6 Catherine he 
said— ^ Here is my promotion. Good heavens !' 
— how glad my old uncle will be ! ' 

The next moment, he was aware that to go 
away in three weeks' time, would be a severe 
trial to him; and glancing at Catherine's 
expressive face, he saw a nervous quiver in 
her sensitive little upper lip, and that pathetic 
raising of the eyebrows which had more than 
once called forth his sympathy for her past 
sorrows. Kenelm was profoundly touched and 
agitated ; he had been fully aware of his own 
attachment for some time past, but he had not 
dared to hope it was returned. Catherine 
Irving appeared to him too far removed from^ 
him ; her refinement, her grace and sweetness^ 
even her birth and her position, had made a 
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baxrier between them. In his own humble 
estimate of himself, he was too rough and 
unpolished to be able to win the regard of so 
delicate a creature. He had resisted his grow- 
ing passion for her. He had, as it were, 
marked it * Dangerous,* and resolved to over- 
come it. And here were signs, which he could 
not but see were not those of indifference on 
her side. After a moment's pause, Kenelm 
continued, speaking in the same under-tone to 
Catherine — *This is a particularly fortunate 
appointment,' he said, * because it is only a two 
years' cruise in the Mediterranean. One year 
has already expired. Poor Dunning is inva- 
lided and recalled, and I step into his place ; 
otherwise I should have had to go for three 
years, of course. My uncle has been working 
to get me made a post-captain any time this 
last three years ; night and, day it has heen^ 
his first thought, I truly believe — ever since. 

VOL. L E 
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I did some good semce on the coast of 
Africa.' 

^Aud is it — ^is it such a very satisfactory 
thing to you 1 ' Catherine asked, with a thrill 
of pain in her voice. 

Kenelm hesitated; he was not a vain man, 
but the emotion in Catherine's countenance 
quite overcame him. She tried to drink some 
tea, conscious of her own agitation, and anxious 
to conceal it ; but her hand shook, so that she 
could scarcely hold the cup, and she hastily 
put it down. 

* It is only a two years' appointment,' said. 
Kenelm ; * but it will be a two years* banish- 
ment to me,' he added gravely. 

* I am sorry,' Catherine answered. 

And as every one else was talking or eat- 
in^ or at all events, not observing them. 
Captain Morant was able to add in a low 
tone — 
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* I shall ask you to tell me that again, Miss 
Irving, by and by — ^may 1 1 Will you perhaps 
be on the terrace next the conservatory after 
breakfast ? I must go up to town by the next 
train, and I should be very much obliged if 
you will let me say a few words to you before 
I go.' 

Catherine was not too sternly dignified to 
object to this little assignation. She answered 
gently — * Very well ; ' and when breakfast was 
over, her graceful figure might be seen slowly 
flitting past the drawing-room windows, and 
Kenelm was already waiting near the conser- 
vatory to meet her. 

*You said you were sorry,' he began, and 
his honest blue eyes flashed with eagerness as 
lie took Catherine's hand in his, and added— 
* Will you tell me bo again ? * 

*No,' she answered, * because it would not 
be true now/ 
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* Not true ! you are no longer sorry I am 
going away V 

<1 suppose I should be sorry if I quite be- 
lieved it/ Catherine said ; * but I think perhaps 
you may not go after all.* 

* Ah, no ! that is impossible,* Kenelm replied ; 
* I must go. But if you will only let me tell 
you how truly I love you-and if you will let 
me believe that you can ever, ever return my 
affection — I can bear any length of separation.' 

* But perhaps / cannot,' Catherine answered, 
and her charming smile told him that he was 
beloved. 

A shower of rain made them take shelter in 
the conservatory ; and there they sat together 
on a rustic bench, which faced a rippling foun- 
tain, in the basin of which gold and silver fish 
were gUding. Passion flowers hung, with their 
falling tendrels, from the wall behind them. 
Kenelm broke one of them off, and gave it 
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Catherine, saying, * Oar love will have the cross 
in it which comes with all trae passion. I 
must leave you for a time — oh, that you could 
be my wife before I go !' and as he said these 
words he drew her closer to him, and gave her 
that first kiss, which no true lover can ever for- 
get. The fountain splashed and tinkled, and a 
ray of sunshine broke through the rain and fell 
upon the radiant plants by which they were 
surrounded — ^the heavy scent of the gardonia 
pervaded the air. 

* Why must you go V Catherine asked. ' Do 
you care more for promotion in your profes- 
sion than for me 1 ' 

* I care for nothing in the world as I do for 
you/ Kenelm answered ardently, — 'nothing 
that is consistent with duty,' he added. * My 
own darling ! let me now explain to you 
how constantly my uncle has longed and 
laboured to see me a post-captain before he 
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dies. He has been a father to me. His heart 
is S(Bt on seeing me take the command on my 
own quarter-deck The dear old fellow would 
die with disappointment, if I turned aside from 
such a stroke of good fortune as this. Another 
thing, Catherine dearest — ^it is so delightful to 
call you by your name — ^I am a poor man, with 
very little beyond my profession to offer you. 
My future income rests entirely with my uncle. 
He is too generous to disinherit me because I 
disappoint his expectations, and quit the pro- 
fession he has chosen for me ; but have I the 
right to thwart and grieve and disappoint him, 
because I know I shall not suffer for it in the 
long run 1 Do you not feel with me, Catherine, 
that I owe him this sacrifice 1 You caimot 
understand what we feel about promotion in 
the service. You, and all your people, have got 
it ready made ; you are all born commodores 
and admirals, as it were ; but for us, of the com- 
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mon herd — we have to earn our credentials — 
and we take an honest pride in honours fairly 
won. If I had not been able to show I had some 
pluck in me on one or two occasions, I should 
not have got this step at my age now — I am 
not jet twenty-eight. I must be at the Admir- 
alty before four o'clock, and then to Montagu 
Square to see the dear old man, and tell him 
my two pieces of news. A ship and a wife in 
one day — ^it is too much happiness,' and Ken- 
elm buried his face in his hands. After a 
minute he looked up, and his eyes were full of 
tears. * I was thanking God for it all, Catherine,' 
he said. ' We shall none of us prosper in life if 
we don't do that, I take it. And now let us 
consider what is to be done, at once. I have to 
catch the 11.30 train — ^will you tell Lord 
Wrexmore and your mother what I have said 
to you ? To-morrow I come back, and I will 
plead for you myself; but will you pave the 
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way for me, dear ? will you ask them to con- 
sent to my plan — to our plan, is not it 1 — to 
marry now^ at once, and let me have the con- 
solation of knowing you are mine when I am 
far away. If I can win their consent to this, 
I will retire on half-pay as soon as my two 
years' term is up ; and it is such a splendid sta- 
tion, darling — the Mediterranean ! Why, you 
can easily come out to Malta, and I should see 
you whenever I could run on shore. Malta 
would not be a bad place for your brother, 
would it ? ' 

*You talked of duty just now,' Catherine 
answered sadly ; * you must remember I can't 
leave mamma, when Edmund goes abroad 
again. She' suffered so much in travelling 
about, this year, that she has been much more 
helpless ever since. Of course he will soon have 
to go away again — and I believe he will have to 
go alone with the Scudamores. It is terrible 
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to me to allow him to leave England without 
me. I have always been with him hitherto ; 
but I do not see the possibility of leaving 
mamma, and in that case, you see, I must be 
without you/ 

' It will be my last cruise, dear. I promise 
you that — ^unless war breaks out with the 
Yankees, or anywhere else — I am yours for ever 
when I come back ; and meantime we shall 
write to each other, my little Catherine — and 
you will tell me all your troubles and 
anxieties, and I shall think of you day and 
night ; in fair weather or foul, rough pr smooth, 
I shall see your sweet face smiling upon me, 
and bringing a blessing with it. Kiss me, 
dearest, once again — ^for I must go.' 



CHAPTER V. 



AUTUMN DAYS. 



Kenelm was gone, and Catherine had told 
her mother and her brother all that had 
passed. *To say the truth/ she said after- 
wards, when she was alone with Lord Wrex- 
more, * I have taken such a dislike to Admiral 
Morant, that I can scarcely keep my temper 
when Kenelm speaks of him as " that dear old 
man.'^ He is positively repulsive to me ; and 
I don't see why I am to be sacrificed to him, and 
obliged either to put ofi" marrying for two years, 
or to marry directly, which I don't like at alL* 
' Do nothing in a hurry, dearest Catherine,' 
Edmund said ; * think it well over. For myself, 
I believe I disapprove more of a long engage- 
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ment tban of a hasty marriage. If you 
are quite sore you care enough about him, 
you can very eauly go out and join him at 
Malta, as he says. As his wife, you will have 
opportunities of meeting during this two 
years — ^but this could not be if you are merely 
engaged. Catherine, I could not consent to 
your engaging yourself for two years. You 
are not the sort of girl to bear suspense and 
uncertainty ; and for myself, dear, I long too 
much to see you safe in the hands of one 
whom I can trust before I die, to allow you to 
be tied down. Marry at once-if you love him 
well enough — or else break it off absolutely 
and entirely, that is my advice.' 

*I can't break it off,' Catherine answered. 
* He is the only creature I ever cared for in the 
least, except poor Alwyn. I can^t go on chang- 
ing from one person to another, Edmund. I 
am not so fitful. You know how faithful I was 
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for three years to my poor Alwyn. Though I 
was not engaged to him, I always preferred him 
to every one else in the world. When you go 
abroad, Edmund, I shaU be very miserable- 
and I am never likely to meet any one who 
will in the least take the place of Captain 
Morant. Let us be engaged, Edmund. As to 
going out to Malta, you know I must remain 
with mamma. She cannot, be left alone whilst 
you are away.' 

* You must think it well over,* Lord Wrex- 

« 

more answered. * I am quite clear it won't do 

to have a long engagement ; but if you decide 

to marry at once, I will not oppose it. You 

have eight hundred a year. I can make this 

a thousand, and I shall certainly do that. 

Morant has some small income of his own — 

two hundred a year, did not you say? So 

that, with his half-pay as a captain when he 
comes back, you can marry, if you choose to 
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be a poor man's wife. And then it seems 

there are expectations firom the "dear old 

» 

uncle," ' Edmund continued with a laugh. 

* I shall poison the dear old uncle/ Catherine 
answered, also laughing. *I am dreadfully 
jealous of him and of his sister already, and 
I foresee they will hate me and make them- 
selves odious. If it were not for them, Cap- 
tain Morant would not insist on accepting 
this appointment. It cannot really signify 
whether he is a captain or a post-captain. 
Who knows or cares about these distinctions 
except a few naval men ? ' 

* Ah ! but you see the navy has been Mor- 
ant's world for the greater part of his life,' 
Lord Wrexmore answered. * I think you are 
wrong, dear, in not trying to sympathise with 
him about this appointment. It is conferred 
upon him in recognition of distinguished ser- 
vice oflf the .coast of Africa, against the slave 
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trade. It could not be refused without un- 
graciousness ; and besides, his half-pay will 
be improyed, of course^ when he retires as a 
full captain.' 

Ill talking this matter over with Lavinia^ 
Lord Wrexmore admitted that Captain Mor- 
ant was not exactly all that he had hoped 
and wished, for his favourite sister. 'It is 
not the want of money or family, that I am 
thinking of/ he said. * They can do very weE 
as to income, if they only love each other 
enough ; and he is not pretentious or , ill-bred, 
but there is nothing distinguished about him. 
I have always regretted so much,' he added, 
with some hesitation in Ms manner, ' that 
Horace Ormonde never thought of Catherine. 
That would have been a delightful alliance/ 

VHorace Ormonde will never marry, I am 
convinced/ Lavinia said. * He ia too fastidiousj^ 
and too much spoilt by admiration/ 
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* No, indeed, you are wrong there/ Lord 
Wrexmore answered eagerly ; ' lie is very much 
admired and sought after I admit, but he is 
perfectly unspoilt by it — the least affected and 
the least selfish man I know/ 

* I differ from you/ Lavinia replied. * There 
is an air of conscious power in his whole 
bearing — ^a certainty of pleasing and of being 
welcome wherever he goes, which riles me 
about him. I make it a point to take him 
down whenever we meet, and I admit that 
he bears it with good temper, or at all 
events with good-breeding, for he is a man of 
too high a polish to allow one to see if he 
has any temper or not. For my own part, I 
consider Catherine is more likely to be 
happy with this thoroughly human, common- 
place, kind-hearted young officer, than with 
a hackneyed man - about - town like Horace 
Onnonde.' 
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'What a phrase to apply to my greatest 
friend! Lavinia, you do not appreciate Or- 
monde's really great qualities. If he were not 
devoted to his father, he would have been here 
with us now. But old Mr Ormonde is very 
much out of health and out of spirits, and 
Horace will not leave him.' 

* And when do your other visitors arrive ? ' 
Lavinia^^ continued, with an effort at careless- 
ness. 

* Mr and Miss Aylmer are coming to us to- 
morrow,* Edmund replied with gravity. 

* And we leave the next day,' said Lavinia. 
* Perhaps it is as well,' she continued, *for 
though Marion is my cousin you know, we 

don't suit.' 

Lord Wrexmore did not answer this observa- 
tion, and Lavinia Could not pursue the subject, 

Marion Aylmer had resolved to renew her 
engagement with Lord Wrexmore. In the 
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first distress of his illness, every one had 
agreed that all must be broken off. Lord 
Wrexmore and Mr Aylmer had considered 
it absolutely necessarv. Edmund had sub- 
mitted to their decision without remonstrance. 
How could he plead to marry the girl he loved 
when he had been told he might not live five 
years longer — and when he knew that he was 
doomed to a hopeless complaint 1 But since 
that sad time, a year had passed away, and he 
was not so much worse as miaht have been ex- 
pected. Careful watching and a mild climate 
had kept the disease to a certain extent in abey- 
ance. Youth is hopeful, and the young Lord 
"Wrexmore sometimes found himself specula- 
ting on a ten years' spell of life instead of five. 
* Indeed this is not impossible,' Mr Scuda- 
more assured him. ' Humanly speaking, it is 
in your own hands ; with constant precaution 
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Marion Aylmer had heard this opinion. She 
knew also that Lord Wrexmore was now his 
own master. She liked him for his own sake 
very much, but she was ambitious, and she 
liked him also for his wealth and his position. 
She was six-and-twenty ; and in her worldly- 
minded wisdom, she considered that nothing 
half so eligible was likely to fall in her way 
again. 

Mr Aylmer had some idea of what was in 
his daughter s mind in proposing this visit to 
Wrexmore. Marion had reminded him that the 
engagement had been broken off on the under- 
standing that they were to remain ' friends,' 
and how was this possible if they never met 1 
Mr Aylmer's first wife had been sister to Sir 
Philip Ogleby, and had been an intimate friend 
of Lady Wrexmore's. Mr Aylmer had married 
again, and had another daughter, Margaret, 
who remained with her mother in London 
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when he brought Marion to Wrexmore Hall. 
It was understood on each side that Marion 
could not bear to keep aloof as a stranger from 
those who had once been so intimate with her. 
The end of the autumn was approaching ; Lord 
Wrexmore would soon be leaving England 
once more. Marion simply wished to shake 
hands with him again -Mr Aylmer would like 
to spend two or three days with his old friend 
Lady Wrexmore. This had been the sub- 
stance of Marion's letter. She arrived by a 
late train, with her father, only just in time to 
dress for dinner. Lord Wrexmore, however, 
met her in the hall, and with graceful assiduity 
showed her the way to the rooms prepared for 
her and for her father. 

* It is my old room, Edmund,' Marion said, 
as he left her at the door. * How good of you 
to think of that ! ' 

She had called him * Edmund,' in the old 
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familiar tone, just as she used to do a year 
ago, and Lord Wrexm ore's heart beat with 
suppressed emotion. 

Marion Ayhner was a very agreeable woman. 
She was never at a loss for conversation. She 
had an excellent temper, and an even flow of 
cheerfulness. Her manners were good, and 
she wore a beaming and happy expression at 
all times, which made her everywhere wel- 
come. Although not exactly handsome, she was 
decidedly very good-looking. She possessed a 
particularly brilliant complexion, and her coils 
of light hair were artistically arranged. She 
had a good figure, and a good taste in dress. 
Lavinia was completely extinguished by her 
cousin's arrival, and she moodily brooded 
through the dinner, where she Was placed be- 
tween Mr Aylmer and Kenelm Morant, who had 
just returned from London, and was radiantly 
devoting himself once more to Catherine Irving. 
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* My dear old people/ he told her at the first 
convenient moment, ^ are only half pleased at 
my engagement, Catherine.' 

* I quite expected that,' she replied ; * I told 
Edmund they were sure to hate me.' 

* Not that indeed/ Kenelm answered, — ^ not 
that in the very least ; but they can't bear to 
think of my retiring on half-pay so early. They 
will get reconciled to it by degrees ; but you must 
not be hurt with them if they don't yet under- 
stand what a blessing I have found in you/ 

After dinner Lavinia withdrew toLady Wrex- 
more's room, and sat with her for the greater 
part of the evening. As she wished her good- 
night at last, Lavinia said, ^Perhaps I shall 
not see you in the morning. Lady Wrexmore ; 
we go soon after breakfast. The autunm is 
come — your son will be moving southwards for 
the winter no doubt. Will you bear in mind 
that my brother Paul and I could easily spend 
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a winter abroad if we chose. My father can 
spare me well enough. Lord Wrexmore likes 
Paul — I believe he likes me. If we can be of 
any help, let us know ; we are old friends, we 
should be glad to be of use. Don't rush into 
any wild romantic scheme, for want of a sober 
rational oflFer from reliable people, that 's all.' 

^ Dear Lavinia, how good you are ! ' Lady 
Wrexmore replied ; * but indeed we have only 
planned that the Scudamores shall go with 
Edmund — nothing wilder than that — ^unless in- 
deed, by God's blessing, I may be enabled to 
go with him myself.* 

Lavinia withdrew to her own room in deep 
depression of spirits. Lady Wrexmore was 
obtuse — ^blind to her son's danger. 

* If Marion Aylmer were only worthy of him, 
I could bear it,' Lavinia repeated to herself. 
' But she will drag him down — and what can 
friendship do to save a man from his wife V 



CHAPTER VI. 



DIEU DISPOSE. 



* L'homme propose,^ and sometimes the se- 
quence follows as he has planned it. * Dieu 
dispose ' is not always the contrary to our own 
blind, short-sighted wishes. 

In a very few hours after Marion's arrival 
at Wrexmore Hall, she was once more engaged 
to Edmund. In a few days more it was de- 
cided that Catherine and her brother should 
be married on the same day, and that Marion 
should go off to the Continent with Lord Wrex- 
more, at the same time that Captain Morant 
joined his ship at Gibraltar. 

Objections flowed in from Catherine's married 
sisters, and from her two brothers-in-law. 
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The Honourable Frederick Brabazon was so 
completely opposed to this utterly hasty and 
unconventional proceeding, that he wrote in 
much excitement to say he could not think of 
allowing his wife to come to the wedding. 

* Wrexmore's marriage is a different affair,' 
Mr Brabazon wrote to Lady Wrexmore. * He 
gains a charming companion, to whom he has 
long been attached — a wife who will be more 
devoted than any hired attendant who could 
be found ; and if Miss Aylmer and her family 
are willing to run the risk of his precarious 
health, we are all very much indebted to them, 
in my opinion. But what pressure exists for 
Catherine's marriage 1 Why is she to be sac- 
rificed to this seafaring adventurer, who mar- 
ries and leaves her, as " William " might have 
left his '* Black-eyed Susan ? " Who is Admiral 
Moranti What future provision has he 
settled upon his nephew 1 I assure you, my 
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dear Lady Wrexmore, I am amazed at Ed- 
mund's weakness on this occasion. His own 
happiness in regaining Miss Ayhner^has dazzled 
him into giving his consent to a scheme-as wild 
as any I ever read in the wildest sensational 
romance. Leonora agrees with me ; she sends 
her love, and says that nothing will induce her 
to sanction the marriage by coming to the 
wedding ;' and Frederick considered this argu- 
ment must prevail. 

. Lord Porchester was not quite so severe in his 
opposition. He was of a more indolent tem- 
perament, and allowed his dear Emily to express 
her own surprise and reluctance at Cathe- 
rine's hasty marriage, in her own aflfectionate 
way. Finally the Porchesters were induced to 
form part of the small wedding-party assembled 
at Wrexmore Hall for the double marriage — 
which took place there a few weeks after 
Captain Morant received his promotion. 
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No other visitors were invited to the wed- 
ding, except Marion's father and her stepmother, 
with her half-sister Margaret, a beautiful girl 
of seventeen, who, with Lady Porchester's three 
little girls, formed a smaU group of brides- 
maids. Mr Orde performed the ceremony, which 
took place in the private chapel at the Hall, 
by special licence. It was his last ministerial 
duty before leaving England for a distant 
mission to which he had lately been appointed. 
He was to embark for Africa in ten days' 
time, by the same P. and 0. steamer which 
was to take Kenelm to join his ship at Gib- 
raltar. 

Lady Wrexmore's couch was wheeled into 
the little gallery of the private chapel, from 
whence she could watch the ceremony, and 
offer up her heartfelt prayers for a blessing on 
her beloved children. 

Catherine and Captain Morant went off im- 
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mediately for a week to the Isle of Wight, 
while Lord and Lady Wrexmore left England 
directly after their marriage. A travelling 
doctor had been found to supply Mr Scuda- 
more's place. He and his wife remained with 
the Dowager at home. It was thought possible 
that, under this arrangement, Catherine might, 
after a time, be able to visit some place in the 
Mediterranean where she could meet her hus- 
band. Admiral and Miss Morant insisted on 
accompanying their nephew to Southampton, 
and on seeing him oflf. Their repugnance to 
his marriage was so great, that Kenehn con- 
sidered it would be only increased if they 
were to meet Catherine at the painful parting 
moment ; and Mrs Morant found that her hus- 
band could be firmer than she had been pre- 
pared to expect. His tenderness and gentle- 
ness with her were all that she could desire 
— but it was impossible not to see that he 
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expected obedience — ^almost unquestioning — 
from his wife. 

*The journey to Southaippton is only an 
hour, darling, from Wrexmore. It is better for 
you that I should leave you here — sheltered and 
looked after— with your mother and your own 
people about you, than that you should travel 
with me that little way, and have tq meet my 
relations, who look on you coldly, and who 
would not sympathise in our farewell. When 
I return, my own dearest, you will see how 
cordially I will make them love and value you 
^ — there is not time now. Let me go alone.' 

Mr Orde, however, was able to accompany 
his friend as far as Gibraltar, from whence he 
was to proceed to Central Africa, and would 
probably be no more heard of for another year 
or two. It was a consolation to Catherine that 
Kenelm would have a friend with him for the 
first few days of their separation. 
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* He will remind you of me/ she said, with 
her sweet smile, as they talked of his passage 
to Gibraltar. 

* Shall I need reminding, little faithless 1 Do 
you think you will ever be out of my thoughts ? 
I shall keep a journal for you every day/ 
he added ; * and every time the budget for 
England is made up, I shall send it off ; and 
you shall do the same for me, Catherine, How 
I shall long for your letters ! ' 

In ten days after his marriage, Kenelm bade 
farewell to his bride and started for Gibraltar. 
A few weeks had passed away. Catherine had 
received the promised journal from her hus- 
band, posted at Gibraltar immediately upon 
his arrival there : — ' My own beloved/ Kenelm 
wrote, at the last moment on. board, before 
going on shore, *we shall land only a few 
minutes before the post closes. I send you my 
daily journal, in every page of which you will 
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see your image has never left my heart for an 
instant. I could talk and laugh with the 
other passengers during the day, and smoke 
with Orde at night, listening to all his grand 

schemes for converting the niggers, God bless 
them — ^but all the while I saw your soft dark 
eyes, and heard your sweet voice, darling- 
close, close, to me ! You must come out soon — 
very soon. Lady Porchester promised me she 
would take care of your mother, and spare you 
for two months " before long" — how Ipng 1 ' A 
few lines in pencil were added : — ^ On shore 
at Gib. Too late for post to-day. No letters 
yet to hand. My sweet love, I know you will 
have written ; but if by any ill chance I miss 
your letters here, they will follow me to 
Malta; they will be safe, but I don't know 
how it is they have failed me here. Orde 
goes on, as you know, to Alexandria. Some 
machinery is out of order in the P. and 0. 
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steamer, which gives her eight hours' delay 
instead of six as usual, and we have put in 
near the Eagged Staff for convenience in re- 
pairs. Here I write on a bench in the Alameda. 
Beautiful gardens — bands playing — Orde walk- 
ing about in his long clerical coat, listening to 
the music, and making notes in his little note- 
book. I must do something to amuse the old 
boy, else I 'd sit here scribbling to you for an 
hour or more. I am going to take him a ride 
into the country, to the town of San Eoque ; 
which is more Spanish than Gib. Orde is 
always bent on sight-seeing, and he has gone 

ff 

over the galleries here, and O'Hara's Tower, 
and all the rest of it, in old days. If it were 
not for him, you may be sure I should be off 
to the Sappho without more delay, and finish 
writing to you there, darling, from my own 
home. Say what you will, my little Catherine, 
I am glad to be at last my own master on 
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my own quarter-deck, before I knock under, 
and "live at home at ease" Mrith my dear, 
dear wife. I have your locket always round 
my neck, with your sweet face in it, to 
cheer me with its pretty smile when I am 
getting low and wish for you so much— so 
much ; then I unclasp my little chain and 
look at you. Now for our ride to San Eoque. 
I shall post this letter there. We are just 
going oflF to get our horses ; a good gallop 
will be refreshing. It is awfully hot — ^baking, 
thundering, red-hot heat. Not a cloud to be 
seen, but there 's a roll out at sea. Good-bye, 
my beloved one ! good-bye — ^till I reach Malta 
— and we can fix the time for you to come out 
there. God bless you for ever, my own, own 
angel wife. — ^Your loving Kenelm.' 

This was Captain Morant's first letter to his 
wife. Catherine read it with avidity ; and wrote 
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many sheets — ^filled with equally tender lan- 
guage to her husband^ to meet him at Malta. 
It was a consolation to read over every detail of 
his few days' passage — ^his lively descriptions 
of every one on board, his constant tender recol- 
lection of herself. She could not allow herself 
to make any plan for leaving her mother at 
present. Perhaps in three months' time, she 
had agreed with Kenelm, the question might be 
raised, and her good-natured sister Emily was 
ready to do everything in her power to make 
amends for Catherine's absence. Even the more 
severe Mrs Brabazon was dutiful as a daughter. 
The irritable Frederick still refused to give any 
countenance to Catherine's hasty marriage, and 
although he did not prevent his wife from cor- 
responding as usual with her sister, there was 
a certain constraint about it. Leonora Bra- 
bazon had never seen Kenelm, and this was a 
missing link which could not be filled up, in 
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this instance, by loving, cordial interest and 
sympathy, 

Mr Brabazon s strong disapprobation of the 
marriage made any reference to it embarrassing. 
Catherine, indeed, was treated more or less as a 
culprit by all her family, excepting always her 
mother and her brother. Their firm support was 
her greatest consolation. But Edmund was 
abroad with his wife, and his own new-found 
happiness could not but absorb him a great 
deal. He had married a woman who possessed 
many charming qualities, but she was not 
unselfish eilough to remind him to be less 
wrapped up in her — on the contrary, she could 
not see that a devotion so legitimate in itself 
could be carried to any excess, and finding it 
exceedingly pleasant to be adored, she en- 
couraged Edmund's absorption in herself by 
every means in her power. 

When, therefore, a time of anxiety and dis- 
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tresB arrived, Catherine's only resource was in 
her mother, whose unflagging aflfection and ' 
sympathy were ever ready for her. But the 
Dowager Lady Wrexmore's absolute want of 
worldly wisdom, made her but a frail staflF to 
lean upon in a case of much complication and 
perplexity. She was an excellent woman ; 
devout, high-minded, and unselfish ;-and yet, 
Lavinia was not far wrong when she called her 
* obtuse.' 

The extraordinary simplicity of the Dowa- 
ger's nature made it impossible for her to see 
two sides of any question. There were no 
mysteries — no perplexities in life for her. 
Everything was plain and clear to her — every- 
thing, however painful, she could accept at 

once, with unquestioning submission. 



CHAPTEK VII. 



NO LETTEKS. 



No one could explain why it was, but after the 
affectionate letter which Catherine received 
from her husband on his arrival at Gibraltar, 
she never heard from him again. She wrote 
by every mail, and telegraphed repeatedly, 
imploring a reply. No answer came, and yet 
the arrival of the Sappho at Malta, had 
been duly announced in the papers. 

Day after day Catherine watched in vain for 
news from her husband. At first, various 
friendly excuses devised by the Scudamores or 
by Mr Freeman, kept her from positive alarm ; 
but when three weeks had passed, without any 
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more direct news than could be obtained from 
applications at the Admiralty, Catherine, and all 
her friends with her, began to be very seriously 
disquieted. 

One of the grooms with a quick horse was 
employed to fetch the letters from the post- 
office every morning, so as to ensure re- 
ceiving them immediately after they arrived. 
Catherine watched daily from her bedroom 
window for the return of this messenger, and 
at the sound of the horse's hooves her heart 
seemed to stand still, until the door of her 
room was opened, and the faithful Mrs Scuda- 
more would appear. She was always up and 
dressed early enough to meet the man with 
the letters, and bring them at once to Cathe- 
rine's room. The expression of her face day 
after day, full of sympathy and of regret, was 
enough to prepare Catherine for the continued 
disappointment which each day brought to her. 
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At lengthy however, instead of Mrs Scuda- 
more's appearing with a sad shake of the head 
as usual, she came running into the room with 
a joyful countenance, and an outstretched hand, 
bearing a thick packet in Captain Morant's 
own handwriting. 

* At last, dearest, dearest Mrs Morant 1 here 
is the long looked-for letter/ 

Catherine snatched it eagerly from her 
friend's hand, and tore it open in an agony of 
suspense and expectation. Mrs Scudamore 
discreetly left the room, whilst Catherine was 
stunned and bewildered to find that her own 
letters were returned to her in this thick 
packet, which was enclosed in a few lines from 
Kenelm Morant, dated ^ Valetta Harbour,' and 
with this ominous beginning— 

* Madam, — I am much concerned to think 
of the confusion and annoyance which must 
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be occasioned, when you learn tliat the enclosed 
letters have fallen into my hands, and that I 
am at a loss to conjecture for whom they are 
intended. They were addressed to me, conse- 
quently I opened, and read enough of each 
letter to convince myself that some strange 
mistake had occurred — but without being able 
to find any clue to it. I do not know of any 
one else of my name* in the service, but it is 
possible that some new appointments have 
taken place lately, and that there may be some 
other Captain Morant who ought to receive 
these letters. I therefore return them to you 
with my sincere regret that they should have 
been opened, and I assure you that if any more 
should arrive in the same handwriting, I will 
not again run the risk of reading what is e^d- 
dently not intended for me by opening the 
envelope, but I will return them to the dead 
letter oflfice in England. It may be as well to 
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add, that I am not married, and never remem- 
ber to have met any one who came from 
*' Wrexmore/' the place from which your letters 
are dated. 

* With much regret for this unfortunate acci- 
dent, which I fear must cause you much embar- 
rassment, I remain, madam, yours faithfully, 

Kenelm Morant, 

H.M.S. Sappho y Valetta Harbour ^ 

Malta! 

' After waiting anxiously for nearly a quarter 
of an hour in the gallery Qutside Mrs Morant's 
room, expecting to be called in, Mrs Scudamore 
ventured to knock at the door. She longed to 
hear good news ; but she knocked in vain. No 
answer came, and when at length she decided 
to go into the room without waiting any longer, 
she found Mrs Morant in her loose white dress- 
ing-gown lying back, white and unconscious, 
in the arm-chair where she sat. 
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The letter from Kenelm was still tightly 
clutched in her hand. Mrs Scudamore could 
see that it began * Madam.' She saw that 
some terrible calamity had occurred, and im- 
mediately fetched her husband. 

No one else was staying in the house, and 
any sudden shock might bring on a fresh attack 
for the Dowager in her precarious condition. 
Mr Scudamore decided at once to telegraph 
for Lord Porchester. He also sent for Mr 
Freeman; as rector of the parish, and an old 
friend of the family, it appeared desirable to 
ask his advice. Meantime Catherine was put 
into her bed, and when she began to regain 
consciousness, Mr Scudamore administered a 
quieting medicine, and enjoined absolute rest. 
But after a shock so terrible, no rest was pos- 
sible ; and Catherine's condition soon became 
one of high fever. Mr Scudamore and his 
wife watched and nursed her with the most 
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devoted attention for many days together. 
The Dowager became terribly distressed and 
agitated. It was impossible to keep back the 
fatal letter from her any longer. 

Mr Freeman undertook to read it to Lady 
"Wrexmore, and to do his best to soothe and 
support her. She did not faU into uncon- 
sciousness like poor Catherine, nor become 
violently excited as every one else had done, 
but she was very deeply pained and grieved 
for her child's sake. 

*He is mad, Mr Freeman, that is quite 
clear,' the Dowager said with her usual rapid 
decision. * How little we could have foreseen 
such a calamity ! We must resign ourselves 
to bear it.' 

* Nay, nay, my dear madam ! ' answered 
Mr Freeman ; * we must not resign ourselves 
till we know it is a case past praying for. 
Let us act and pray first, and when all else 
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fails, resign ourselVes if you will. But there 
is still much to be done. First I propose to tele- 
graph to Captain Morant — " Letter received. 
"Wife very ill. Telegraph to explain." ' 
. * I beg you will send very carefully worded 
sentences/ Lady Wrexmore said. * In a case of 
life and death, as this is for my dearest Cathe- 
rine, you may send any number of words ; 
pray, Mr Freeman, remember this.^ 

* Oh, yes ! by all means,' Mr Freeman replied ; 
and though of a frugal mind, he wrote again, 
at greater length, a more explicit message. 

Meantime Mr and Mrs Scudamore had been 
consulting together, and it was agreed between 
them that the doctor on board the Sappho 
should be written to confidentially by Mr Scuda- 
more, and an explanation entreated from him. 
A Naval List was sent for to the nearest 
town, and the name of the surgeon on board 
the Sappho was eagerly sought out. ' He n^ay 
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chance to be an old acquaintance/ Mr Scuda- 
more said ; and so it proved. * Yates, W. H.,' 
was the name of a former fellow-student of Mr 
Scudamore's in his early hospital days. * It is 
years since we have met, but Yates will re- 
member me ; and he was a good fellow— he wiU 
do his best for us,' said Mr Scudamore hope- 
fully ; and he at once wrote and posted a letter 
to Mr Yates, after which he felt justified in 
giving Lady Wrexmore this little ray of com- 
fort, that he knew Yates, the surgeon on board 
the Sappho, and that from him some clue might 
be obtained as to Captain Morant's mental 
condition. Meantime Lord Porchester had 
telegraphed, and had since written, to beg that 
Mr Freeman and Mr Scudamore would take 
* this painful affair ' into their own hands. He 
had * consulted Brabazon,' who thought dignified 
contempt the best course the family could take 
until more tangible facts transpired. Mean- 
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time, for the sake of soothing Catherine and 
satisfying her mother, any steps might be 
taken towards clearing up the mystery that 
appeared desirable, * without compromise of 
dignity/ So Lord Porchester wrote. 

* Cold-blooded, phlegmatic man of the 
world ! ' cried out Mrs Scudamore as she read 
this letter ; * you, Eobert, will put them all to 
shame. Compromise of dignity, indeed! and 
poor Mrs Morant's life or death is hanging in 
the balance/ 

'Not quite that, I hope, Julia my dear/ Mr 
Scudamore replied. * Mrs Morant is young and 
elastic by nature. It is an awful blow, but it 
is worse to bear any mystery than a definite 
misfortune. When we get Yates's answer, we 
shall know, I hope, what it all means. Even 
madness is not incurable. Let us hope for 
the best/ 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

CAN THE ROCK SPEAK? 

By slow degrees Catherine's fever was sub- 
dued — she recovered her strength, and with 
it came back also a certain amount of spirit 
and energy. She would not lie down in de- 
spair, and accept Kenelm's cruel renunciation 
without resistance. Some strange fraud must 
have been practised upon him. He must 
have been led to believe that she did not 
deserve his affection. He was resolved to 
test her fidelity by professing to ignore their 
marriage. Some faithful family friend must 
be found to send out to Malta, and to demand 
an explanation. There had been no time for 
marriage settlements, or any of the usual legal 
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intervention, before Catherine's marriage ; but 
her fortune was settled upon herself, * for her 
sole use and benefit,' by Captain Morant's ex^ 
press request, and a document to this effect 
had been duly signed by him before he left 
England. This document could be shown to 
him at Malta, as well as a copy of his marriage 
certificate. To this was also added a care- 
fully worded letter of dignified remonstrance, 
written by Lord Wrexmore at Nice, and for- 
warded to England to be signed by Lady Wrex- 
more, and by her son-in-law, Lord Porchester, 
as well as by the family solicitor, who had 
aU been present at the marriage. 

After much discussion and consideration, 
it was decided that* this delicate mission 
should be entrusted to Mr Freeman, the 
rector of Wrexmore, and that he should go 
out to Malta and confront Captain Morant. 
He had known Catherine from her infancy. 
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and he was sincerely attached to all the Wrex- 
more family. He was dull, but he was a man 
of strict probity and honour. The liberal 
arrangements which Lady Wrexmore would 
make with him would far more than rqpay him 
for the time and trouble devoted to this expe- 
dition ; and Mr Freeman's large family united 
in approving a course of action which would 
not only bring peace of mind to Mrs Morant, 
but which would spread out amongst them the 
unwonted sum of some hundreds of pounds, 
to assist them in their various necessities. Mr 
Freeman, however, was an elderly man, and 
could not be hurried. He required at least a 
fortnight to prepare for the voyage to Malta, 
so as to leave everything in order in his home 
and parish during his absence. 

Meantime the surgeon of Kenelm's ship 
had answered Mr Scudamore's letter. He 
wrote with the habitual reserve of a medical 
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man, and in the dispassionate tone of a stranger, 
which was terribly exasperating to poor Cathe- 
rine, in her intense anxiety and distress. 

'I am mucli concerned to hear your per- 
plexity as to our Captain, and his marriage 
with Miss Irving,' the doctor said. ' A more 
honourable man does not exist than Captain 
Morant ; and were it not for the circumstantial 
details that you send me, I should certainly 
have believed this to be a . case of mistakei\ 
identity. It is not a very easy task for a 
man in my position on board ship, to ques- 
tion his commanding oflBcer upon his own 
private affairs ; and I must own I do not yet 
see my way to an opening for doing so. I 
have, with due caution, asked in a casual way 
of two or three of our officers, if the Cap- 

m 

tain is married ? They all answered, " No ! 
certainly not that they ever heard of." You 
will quite understand, my dear Scudamore, that 

VOL. I. H 
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your letter of inquiry remains as a sacred 
trust with me, and that I could give no fur- 
ther reason for asking the question than mere 
curiosity. You ask, "Is Captain Morant 
flighty, eccentric in his conduct ? and if I have 
any reason to fear a tendency to insanity 1 " 
pledging yourself, at the same time, to con- 
sider any communication on this head as 
strictly privileged and confidential. I see no 
sign whatever of mental delusion or cerebral 
disturbance. His spirits are fairly even — tend- 
ing perhaps to seriousness, but never to any 
excess of melancholy. He is particularly alert 
in all his duties, and is obeyed with cheerful 
alacrity by all on board. I will do my best to 
approach the difficult task you have set me 
with due caution and judgment, and will let 
you know from time to time, if I can gather 
any ray of light to transmit to you. For the 
sake of old days, when we worked together at 
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Bartholomew's, I should be glad to help you 
in bringing any consolation to your friends. 
But it seems to me there must be some mys- 
tery of so delicate a nature, involved in this 
affair, that a bystander like myself, in no 
way personally concerned in it, who may pre- 
sume to approach it, will do so at the risk 
of being set down as an impertinent busy- 
body. I will, however, watch my opportunity, 
and do "what in me lies." But I own I 
am not sanguine as to the result. — ^Yours 
sincerely, W. H. Yates. 

' F.S. — With regard to any locket and chain, 
containing a portrait, to which you refer, 
I have seen the Captain bathing, and have 
purposely observed him undressing — ^but he 
wears nothing of the kind.' 

Dr Yates had perhaps never in his life 
written any letter which was so anxiously 
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longed for by those whom it concenjed, and 
yet it brought nothing but anguish and dis- 
appointment to Catherine and to her ever- 
sympathising mother. 

' We must submit/ Lady Wrexmore began, 
clasping Catherine's hand in hers ; but as she 
spoke, even her high courage gave way — and 
as she caught sight of her daughter's pale and 
heart-stricken face, she turned aside upon her 
pillow, and wept hot tears of sorrow and dis- 
appointment. . 

' It is such a cold, matter-of-fact, odious 
letter!' Mrs Scudamore cried out with her 
usual commonplace excitability ; but Catherine 
could not discuss it. 

She pressed her mother's hand in her own 
with nervous agitation, and said only — * Now, 
let us hurry Mr Freeman. Pray, Mr Scuda- 
more, go and teU him it is worse — the news is 
worse — ^and he must get ready and go out to 
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Malta at once — do you hear ? — ^he must go at 



once.' 



Mr Scudamore agreed to every suggestion 
that could possibly console Catherine ; and 
with friendly - zeal immediately rushed off to 
the Eectory. 

Dr Yates's letter, after all, was not * unkind 
or odious ; ' but it expressed in business-like 
language the natural view which a stranger 
would take under the circumstances. 

It was only after Mr Scudamore had gone 
off to hurry Mr Freeman's departure, that it 
suddenly occurred to Mrs Morant that she 
might go imder his care to Malta. She had 
been so little used to independent action, and 
had always been considered so necessary to her 
mother, that even her ten days' absence with 
her husband immediately after her marriage 
had appeared to her scarcely justifiable. She 
was afraid of discussion and of opposition ; but. 
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to her great relief, every one approved her 
resolve, and helped her to carry it out. 

Mr Freeman preferred the long sea-passage, 
to the shorter route through France, vid 
Marseilles. He was not used to travelling, and 
at sixty-five he was disinclined to begin. The 
voyage would present no complications, and, 
after all, there was not any imminent haste in 
the matter. The Sappho was likely to remain 
for at least several weeks longer at Malta ; two 
or three days' delay could not be of any serious 
importance. On the whole, Catherine was glad 
to travel in the same manner as her husband 
had done, when he left her only a few months 
since. She had a vague hope that at Gibraltar 
she might gain some information about him. 
There he had written to her — there no mystery 
had fallen between them. 

No misfortune, however distressing in its 
kind, could prevent Catherine from taking 
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some pains to appear to advantage with those 
she loved. She could not help giving a few 
moments^ consideration to her costume for the 
passage out ; and as she recollected the great 
possibility and hope, that a reconciliation with 
her husband was in store for her at Malta, she 
ordered the most becoming travelling-dress she 
could devise, in which to go on board the 
Sa'ppho. 

A higher nature would have ignored such 
petty considerations at so serious a crisis — but 
Catherine's little merits were not as yet equal 
to the great trials of her life. Up to this time 
she had been a light-hearted, sweet-tempered 
girl, with an affectionate disposition — ^ready to 
love, but ardently craving for sympathy and 
affection in return for what she gave. She 
was now called upon to go through an ordeal 
of suffering, which it was beyond her present 
strength to meet — or even thoroughly to realise. 
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She could not believe that anything so dread- 
ful as her husband^s permanent alienation from 
her was to be her fate ; and a fresh hope sprang 
up irrepressibly within her, as she prepared 
with glad alacrity for her voyage. 

Catherine's mother solemnly blessed her on 
her way, and strenuously concealed the anxiety 
she felt as she sent forth her delicate child 
on her melancholy expedition. A maid and 
an experienced courier went with her. Mr 
Scudamore saw her on board the Peninsular 
and Oriental steamer at Southampton, where 
Mr Freeman joined her, with all the necessary 
documents under his charge. Catherine was 
borne up by hope and the excitement of going 
out to meet her husband. Once face to face 
with Kenelm, she could not but believe that 
all would be explained ; and during the long 
ten days' passage, as she rested day after day 
in her narrow berth — ^prostrate, with weakness 
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and suffering-hopeful visions floated through 
her mind of finding herself at once welcomed 
with rapture by her husband-of meeting his 
honest blue eyes full of tenderness and trust, 
and of hearing him explain that some fraud 
had been practised upon them botL At 
Gibraltar, Catherine resolutely exerted herself 
to go on shore. The steamer stopped there for 
six hours, and she told Mr Freeman, * It was 
here that my husband wrote to me for the last 
time as his wife. He added a few pencil words 
to his letter sitting in the Alameda, where the 
band was playing, just before riding off to St 
Eoque with Mr Orde. Let us go there — ^let 
us go, Mr Freeman, to the Alameda. I feel 
as if some inspiration would come to solve 
the whole mystery if I can see the exact place 
where he was when he still belonged to me.' 

They went on shore, landing as usual at the 
Waterport. Mr Freeman gave Catherine his 
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arm, for she was still dizzy from the motion of 
the vessel, and they walked slowly through the 
town together. They passed the Eagged Staff 
Guard, and walked into the gardens of the 
Alameda, where a military band was playing 
spirited music, and groups of gay and well- 
dressed people, careless and light-hearted, were 
walking up and down the promenade. 

At any other time, Mrs Morant would have 
enjoyed the whole scene very much, but, as it 
was, she gazed around her with intense and 
melancholy interest. 

' If the Eock could only speak ! ' she said to 
Mr Freeman, as she leant wearily on his arm. 
' I feel as if Kenelm was in the air of this 
place — as if he would answer if I called. 
Cannot we try to find out something about 
him here ? ' 

* My dear Mrs Morant, you know he is at 
Malta,' Mr Freeman answered kindly. ' There 
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is nothing to be gained by making inquiries 
about the very few hours he spent here. Pas- 
sengers are coming on shore so continually, 
it would be mere waste of time to ask ques- 
tions. How could any one here identify our 
description of him ? and if they did remem- 
ber the departure of theS appho, how would 
it help us 1 ' 

Catherine sighed and remained sUent. They 
had now sat down on a bench in the Alameda. 
* Perhaps this is the very place where 
Kenelm sat, when he wrote his last kind words 
to me,' Catherine said. * It is very strange, Mr 
Freeman, but I feel a presentiment that if we 
only stayed here and inquired thoroughly, we 
should discover something to help us. May 
I question the guard here ? There are several 
' English officers standing about there ; do let 
us go and ask them if they remember the day 
that the Sappho left Gibraltar.' 
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Mr Freeman was not a man of prompt 
decision ; he stood still for a minute in some 
perplexity. *I don't see the use of it,' he 
answered, with the usual English dislike to 
address strangers, or to discuss any private 
affair with them. * I really see no advantage 
in drawing attention to your own and Captain 
Morant's affairs in this manner. You would 
not wish to proclaim to all the world the pecu- 
liarity of his conduct; and to go amongst 
strangers and question them about your hus- 
band would be to lower your dignity and self- 
respect.' 

*0h! I don't care for that,' Catherine 
answered ; ' what does it signify in a matter 
of life and death, of eternity or annihilation ? ' 
she added impetuously. 

^ If you insist upon it, I will go and make 
some inquiry by myself,' he said with obvious 
reluctance ; * but I must first see you safe on 
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board, and our time on shore is running 
short/ he adcfed, provokingly looking at his 
watch. 

'But I could wait here/ Catherine said, 
' or I can go back to the steamer alone^ quite 
well' 

' No, no ! there are too many young fellows 
about, my dear ; you are too young to be alone 
in a place like this, even for a few minutes ; 
you might be followed and embarrassed by 
some kind of attention. It is best not to 
attempt any inquiries here/ he added, more 
decidedly than before, for he clearly perceived, 
even with his unsophisticated mind, that Cathe- 
rine's sweet expressive countenance — ^her grace- 
f td figure — ^and the good taste of her pretty grey 
travelling-dress, had already attracted consider- 
able attention. Many English officers were 
passing rapidly to and fro, with an air of 
studied carelessness — endeavouring by the way 
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to gain a closer view of the charming young 
creature, over whom her conscientious com- 
panion kept so strict a guard. * We must go on 
board at once, indeed we must/ Mr Freeman 
now said again ; * there is really no time to lose.' 
And Catherine, in her weak and weary bodily 
condition, sadly submitted ; but as long as the 
grim rock of Gibraltar, bristling with its array 
of guns, was in sight, she remained on deck, 
and felt as if she was parting over again from 
Kenelm. *He still loved me when he was 
there,* she repeated to herself. * There he still 
wrote to me, " My own darling ! " — there he had 
no wish to disavow me. What has happened 
since to make him disown me 1 Oh ! my 
Father,' she cried to herself, clasping her hands 
in an agony of prayer, * give him back to me ! 
let me have his love once more ! Clear away his 
illusions, if they exist, or enlighten me to under- 
stand him — to explain to him how greatly he has 
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misjudged me/ And as the last faint outline of 
the Spanish coast faded away, Catherine's heart 
again cried out, with an ineffable yearning of 
affection, * Good-bye, Kenelm ! good-bye, my 
beloved — my own lost husband, good-bye ! ' 

Mr Freeman at that moment joined her to 
recommend her going down below. * The air 
is always chilly and damp just after sunset in 
this latitude, my dear Mrs Morant. I don't 
think it is wise for you to remain on deck any 
later ; ' and he gave her his arm, and helped her 
to make that dexterous backward descent of 
the companion-ladder, which is supposed, by 
the experienced voyager, to be the correct 
thing to achieve on board ship. 



CHAPTER IX. 



ESPRIT DE CORPS. 



A FEW days more, and at early dawn there 
were animated voices crying out that Malta 

was in sight. Passengers were soon crowding 

I 

on deck, taking turns to look through tele- 
scopes, joyfully descrying the port of Malta 
with its two fine harbours, and the long neck 
of land on which the capital of Valetta is 
built. Though Catherine was of a nervous 
and excitable temperament, she was usually 
calm on great occasions. The supreme moment 
had now arrived which was to decide the 
future of her whole life. She was soon dressed, 
and on deck with everybody else. Mr Free- 
man looked grave and anxious; he saw a 
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bright ray of hope on Catherine's countenance; 
and as she shook hands with him, she said with 
a radiant smile- 

* At last, Mr Freeman ! We shall see Kenelm 
in an hour/ 

' Do you see the Sappho^ Captain ? ' asked 
Mr Freeman with friendly zeal, as he saw the 
Captain of the steamer was reconnoitering the 
harbour through the large telescope. 

* There are two frigates, besides one iron- 
clad,' the Captain answered ; * the lower one 
must be the Minotaur — the other is about 
the size of the Sappho, but I can't say for 
certain that it is her. Will Mrs Morant look 
for herself 1 ' and he kindly adjusted the glass 
to its proper focus for her, and then left her 
with Mr Freeman. 

* How provoking that mau is ! How can I 
distinguish between frigates and any other 
vessel ? ' cried Mrs Morant impatiently. 

VOL. L I 
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Just at this moment a lieutenant and mid- 
shipman, with a captain's gig, came alongside 
the steamer, to bring off a naval officer on 
board who was going to join his ship in the 
port. 

' These gentlemen will be able to tell you, no 
doubt, if the Sappho is still in the harbour,' 
said the Captain, now joining them again, and 
good-naturedly waiting to introduce the lieu- 
tenant, who had just reached the gangway, and 
was coming towards them. 

Catherine murmured to Mr Freeman — 

*This suspense is dreadful. The Sappho 
must be there — ^it is there, of course. Why 
should we ask % * 

Mr Freeman pressed forward to meet the 
officer, saying — 

* May I ask, sir, if Her Majesty's frigate the 
Sappho is still in harbour 1 ' 

The young officer was impressed by the 
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serious earnestness of Mr Freeman's tone, and 
called up an air of official importance as he 
answered — 

*The SapphOy sir, left the great harbour 
yesterday morning for the Archipelago.' 

' You don't say so ? ' Mr Freeman cried out 
in great consternation. *This is most unfor- 
tunate indeed. Captain Morant, of course, was 
on board ? ' 

* She did not sail without her captain, you 
may be sure of that,' answered the lieutenant 
with a smile. 

Catherine did not scream or faint, but she 
tightly grasped the hand of her faithful old 
friend Mr Freeman, and in a trembling voice 
she now asked, * Where is he gone ? — do you 
know the name of the place 1 ' 

* I am not sure,' the officer answered, a little 
touched by Catherine's evident anxiety. 'I 
think it was to be Syra at first — ^and then to 
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go on farther, or to cruise about according to 
circumstances-' 

The officer now concluded his interview was 
over, and courteously raising his cap to Mrs 
Morant, he turned to speak to the officer he 
had come to fetch. 

* One moment ! ' Catherine cried, interrupt- 
ing him again, * Do tell me where can I go to 
find out any morel Captain Morant is my 

husband, and I came to see him' and 

bursting into tears, she could add no more. 

The young -man was much embarrassed by 
her distress, and could only say — 

'I am awfully sorry — I am sure, if I had 

« 

known, I wouldn't have told you so suddenly. 
You had better go and ask the Ad^niraFs flag- 
lieutenant, Mr Worrall, at the Admiralty 
House, when you get on shore. He can tell 
you all about the Sappho much better than I 
can. I am really awfully sorry ! ' 
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There was a confused noise on all sides 
whilst this short conversation took place 
under * the glare of the hot and copper sky.' 
The steamer was completely surrounded with 
boats. Dusky little boys were crying out in 
^Maltese jargon, or sometimes in English, * Dive 
for a halfpenny ! * ' Throw me a penny ! ' and 
performing various absurd antics in the water 
for the amusement of every one who had time 
to notice them. 

Mr Freeman was anxious to get Catherine 
on shore as quickly as possible, out of all this 
clamour and confusion ; and leaving the courier 
to settle everything else, he got Mrs Morant 
into a boat with her maid, who carried a large, 
though light, travelling-bag in her hand. They 
had soon landed ; and as they stepped on 
shore, the young midshipman who had been in 
charge of the captain's gig met them with a 
go-cart, which is the Maltese version of an 
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Irish jaunting-car. in which they drove through 
the perpendicular streets. The midshipman 
said his captain had desired him to show Mrs 
Morant the way to the Admiralty House, and 
to ask if he could be of any further use to her 
in the town in any way. 

*We will just go first to the Hotel/ an- 
swered Mrs Morant wearily, *if you please/ 
she added, to the midshipman, with a sob in 
her pathetic pleading voice — and leaning on 
the arm of Mr Freeman, she climbed the stair- 
case of the Imperial Hotel ; then leaving her 
old friend to go back and smoke a cigarette 
outside the house with the young officer, who 
still so kindly escorted them, she withdrew to 
her room, followed by her maid. She had 
been almost stunned by disappointment and 
distress, and yet her characteristic feminine 
vitality was not extinct. Mrs Morant would 
not go straight to the Admiral's house, as any 
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true heroine would have done — after dressing 
so hurriedly that morning on board ship. 
She was very, very miserable indeed, but still— 

* One would not, sure, look frightful when one 's dead ; 
And, Betty, give this cheek a touch of red.' 

So Pope represents Narcissa on her deathbed ; 
and if Catherine lived to be seventy, she would 
certainly still study the picturesque in her 
outward appearance, to the last — though not 
with such vulgar aids as paint and powder. 
Whatever her age might be, she would adapt 
herself to it, and accept it — but always in a 
* becoming spirit.' Catherine bathed her 
beautiful dark eyes, which were red with cry- 
ing, and allowed her maid to re-arrange her 
hair, and to produce a fresh set of clothes in 
which she could appear with tolerable advan- 
tage before any strangers from whom she must 
ask news of her husband. 

Mr Freeman had long finished his temperate 
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cigarette, and had exhausted his patience in 
keeping up a desultory conversation with his 
young companion. They paced slowly up and 
down the hot pavement before the Imperial 
Hotel in Palace Square, watching the ceremony 
of mounting guard, in the full glare of eleven 
o'clock sunshine, for more than twenty min- 
utes, whilst Catherine made her little prepa- 
rations ; and when at last she appeared, look- 
ing exquisitely fresh and nice in her pretty, 
though quiet dress, Mr Freeman, with all his 
loyalty, thought her most inconsiderate — even 
heartless, to have wasted time in making her- 
self look so well, and he walked by her side 
to Admiralty House in perplexed silence. But 
she had merely followed an irrepressible 
instinct of her nature. To be untidy, or to 
appear in any unbecoming costume, was im- 
possible to Catherine Morant. She was always 
picturesque, always perfect in a little peculiar 
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way of her own— tied down by no rules of 
fashion, but by a sense of harmony and suita- 
bility. 

Outside the Admiralty House, the young 
lieutenant who had come on board the 
steamer, was loitering about, on the watch for 
them, kindly anxious to be of use. When 
Catherine appeared, he came forward with 
pleasant frankness, as if he had been an old 
acquaintance, saying — 

* Mr Worrall is quite ready to see you, Mrs 
Morant, and to give you every information 
in his power ; ' and he showed them into 
the house, and left them with the flag-lieu- 
tenant. 

But their interview did not last long. The 
one broad fact was only too closely confirmed. 
The Sappho had left Malta, and was to cruise 
about according to circumstances, until further 
orders, in the Archipelago. It would probably 
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be several months before she returned to 
Malta. 

Mrs Morant had one more hope, that the 
Admiral himself might be able to help her, 
and she begged Mr Worrall would ask him to 
allow her to speak with him at once. 

* He is just now very much occupied,' the 
Secretary said ; * he is reading his despatches 
from England. But in a case of such pressure, 
I will do my best to get you an interview ; ' and 
in a few minutes he returned, and showed 
Mrs Morant into the Admiral's room. Mr 
Freeman remained outside ; he thought Cathe- 
rine would best express herself alone. 

' I am very sorry for this disappointment,' 
the Admiral said, as he courteously shook 
hands with Catherine, *and very sorry that 
we were none of u» aware that Captain Morant 
was expecting you — or perhaps you intended 
to take him by surprise?' he added with a 
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kindly smile ; and seeing how pale she looked, 
he gave her a chair, and sitting down also 
himself, waited with an air of patient atten- 
tion for what she had to say. 

' I had not told my husband I was coming,' 
Catherine began with some embarrassment. * I 
was very anxious to see him ; he had not 
written lately, and I thought I had better 
come.' 

' It is a pity he did not know/ the Admiral 
said gravely ; * he never even told me that he 
was married. We were none of us aware of it.' 

* We were only married ten days before he 
left England,' Catherine said, and the tears 
filled her eyes. 

* Very hard upon you and upon him too, to 
have to part so soon. I wish he had men- 
tioned it ; ' and the Admiral was evidently a 
good deal bewildered. ' I hope my old friend 
Admiral Morant is quite well ? ' he added 
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after a moment's pause. * Have you seen him 
lately 1 ' 

Mrs Morant coloured slightly, and said — 
'No; I do not know him — there was not 
time before Kenelm left England.' 

' Admiral Morant was not able then to be 
present at your marriage ? ' 

'No; he disliked it altogether/ Catherine 
said desperately ; * he gave it no sanction. I 
do not know if it is through some intervention 
of his, that I have not heard for so long from 
my husband ; but I sometimes fancy it must 
be his fault.' 

The Admiral shook his head. 

* My old friend Morant would never deal a 
blow in the dark/ he said rather sternly. * I 
hope you have some friends with you here, 
to advise you better than I can do — as a 
stranger to your family affairs. Anything 
that occurs to you to ask from me in my official 
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capacity here, I shaU have pleasure in doing 
for you, if it is in my power.' 

* My brother, Lord Wrexmore, was too ill to 
come with me ; but an old friend of our family 
is with me — Mr Freeman, the clergyman of my 
brother's place at home.' 

* Indeed!' the Admiral replied, still more 
perplexed than before. * I am afraid I can do 
nothing to help you at present,' he continued, 
rising from his chair by way of concluding 
the conversation* - *But if you should find 
that I can be of any use, pray command me ; ' 
and he held the door open for Mrs Morant' to 
leave the room* She was much distressed, 
and stood irresolute for a moment. 

*It was only on professional grounds,' she 
said, after a moment's hesitation, *that Ad- 
miral Morant objected to Kenelm^s marry- 
ing me, and also because it was in such a 
hurry.' 
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The Admiral did not answer, but still 
remained at the open door, waiting with an 
air of grave concern, for Mrs Morant to go 
away ; and chilled by this stifif oflScial demea- 
nour, she said— 

a see I am disturbing you,' and bowing 
coldly, Catherine left the room utterly dis- 
couraged. 

The Admiral did not choose to involve him- 
self in discussions about the private family 
affairs of a stranger ; it appeared to him that 
something wrong must have occurred in connec- 
tion with this hasty marriage, since his old friend 
had disapproved of it. Perhaps Mrs Morant 
had run away from somebody else, in order to 
marry the nephew of his old friend Admiral 
Morant. K this were so, his disapproval was 
fully explained. At all events, in his important 
oflScial position as Admiral of the Fleet, it 
would not be *good form' to act as the 
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partisan of this exceedingly interesting young 
lady, until he knew her true history. 

An hour later, Mr Freeman obtained an inter- 
view at Admiralty House, and explained all the 
circumstances of Mrs Morant's hasty marriage — 
her blameless life, and the noble and high- 
minded character which distinguished the 
Wrexmore family. But in his vehement de- 
nunciations against Captain Morant and his 
uncle, Mr Freeman showed too much zeal to 
propitiate the Admiral. Espnt de corps 
made him an unsympathising listener to an 
advocate on Catherine's side. 

He could only say, * It was a strange story, 
and one which would certainly require to be 
explained in good time. There were no more 
honourable men in the service than the two 
Morants. Both uncle and nephew had always 
been distinguished and respected by officers 
and men alike. They were incapable of acting 
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dishonourably by a woman. Some mystery 
must remain behind, to account for their 
conduct. Meantime, if he were called upon 
to give his unprejudiced advice, the Admiral 
said, ' he should strongly recomjnend that Mrs 
Morant should return to England without 
delay. It would be better for her to wait 
patiently at home with her family, rather than 
to follow the Sappho to the Archipelago. She 
might be exposed to very great annoyance and 
discomfort in following Captain Morant from 
port to port — especially if it is contrary to his 
own wish that she should do so. If I may 
advise,' the Admiral continued, *I should 
certainly recommend the return of the lady to 
England. In little more than another year, 
the Sappho's term of service is up, and you 
will have her captain at home again, when, 
no doubt, all will be explained.' 



CHAPTER X. 



TRY AND FORGET. 



Catherine's courage had now quite given 
way. When Mr Freeman returned from the 
Admiralty House to the hotel, he found she 
had gone to bed ; she was completely worn 
out, and could bear up no longer. He wrote 
her a note describing the uselessness of his 
interview, and did not see her again until 
the next morning, when a new plan had 
occurred to her elastic mind; and knocking 
early at Mr Freeman's door, before he had 
finished dressing, she called out to him in her 
gentle pleading tone — 

* Mr Freeman, there is a steamer to Marseilles 
this evening— do, pray, let us go by it. I will 
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join my brother at Nice, and if you are in a 
hurry, you can return to England, and leave 
me with Wrexmore. I want to see him more 
than anything else in the world. Do please 
settle it directly.' 

Mr Freeman was much relieved. He was 
not of an enterprising temperament. He 
hated travelling, and he had been afraid that 
Mrs Morant would urge him to take her on, in 
pursuit of the Sappho. If she had proposed it, 
he would have felt it his duty to acquiesce. But 
to leave her with Lord Wr^exmore, sheltered, 
protected, and resting after the cruel disap- 
pointment she had just gone through, approved 
itself to his calm and benevolent mind. 

Although the Admiral of the Fleet had 
thought it right to harden his heart, and to 
take no active part in helping Catherine, every 
one else at Malta who had heard anything of 
her story expressed their sympathy to the best 
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of their power. Mr Worrall, the flag-lieutenant, 
brought his wife to call upon her, and sent her 
a bouquet of beautiful flowers from his garden. 

Mrs Worrall was a light-hearted friendly 
little woman, and she felt the most genuine 
pity for Mrs Morant's distressing position. She 
was overflowing with curiosity about it, and 
though good-breeding made her refrain from 
asking questions, she ventured to speak of 
Captain Morant directly she was introduced 
to Catherine. 

' I have had the pleasure of knowing him 
for some months,' she said, 'ever since the 
Sappho was stationed here ; indeed, only 
three days ago I was dancing with him at a 
ball at the Palace.' 

* How did he look 1 ^ Catherine asked 
eagerly ; * did he seem happy 1 — did he talk 
much ? Do tell me everything you can.* 

* He did not look exactly unhappy/ Mrs 
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WorraU answered ; ' but he was grave and 
serious, and he would not waltz ; he said it 
made him dizzy. He only walked through two 
or three quadrilles, and told me he did not 
care for dancing/ 

' How strange ! ' Catherine said. * The first 
time I ever saw him, he was dancing at a 
village school-feast to amuse the children, and 
afterwards he waltzed with me repeatedly ; and 
he used to be always so gay with me — just 
like a boy.' 

* He is not gay now/ Mrs Worrall answered, 
' and yet he looked serene and quiet.^ 

' He did not seem anxious ? ' continued 
Catherine ; * he did not mention me — did not 
tell you he was married 1 ' 

* No, indeed/ Mrs Worrall replied ; * no one 
here had any idea of it. But I must say I 
never saw a man flirt less, and that is some 
comfort, is it not ? ' she added kindly. * He 
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did not care for the balls here, though we all 
think them such fun. You know there are at 
least ten gentleman for one lady, and very 
often two gentlemen have to dance together to 
make up a set. Ladies are in the greatest pos- 
sible request. I often have to waltz with four 
or five partners in turn for the same dance.' 

But Mrs Worrall observed that Mrs Moirant 
was no longer listening with any interest to 
what she was saying. An account of the 
gaieties of Malta, was not likely to throw any 
light on Kenelm's cruel neglect of his wife, 
and Catherine was far too unhappy even to 
attempt to take an interest in anything that 
did not bear upon the one subject that ab- 
sorbed all her thoughts. 

■ 

* I see you are very tired,' Mrs Worrall said 
considerately. * I will come again and see you 
on board the Marseilles mail this evening ; but 
I shall leave you to rest a little now.' 
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The young lieutenant to whom Mrs Morant 
had spoken on board the steamer, left his card, 
and called again later in the day, to ask 
if he could be of any use. Even the little 
midshipman came back again, and made the 
excuse of bringing some English newspapers 
with him, for the sake of seeing Cathe- 
rine's sad, sweet face once more. Indeed, she 
attracted compassion and interest wherever 
she appeared. 

Mr Freeman in the meantime made a rapid 
survey of all the principal points of interest 
within a day's reach in the island. But 
Catherine was too weary and depressed to 
leave the hotel. She was glad when the time 
came to re-embark for Marseilles. All her new 
friends asked leave to come and see her on 
board, and Mrs Worrall even shed tears of 
sympathy as she parted from her — promising 
faithfully to write and tell her any, ' even the 
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smallest scrap of news,' that she should be able 
to obtain about Captain Morant. 

The discomfort'of a second voyage, and the 
hurried journey by land which followed imme- 
diately upon it, were quite forgotten when Mrs 
Morant found herself arrived at Nice, and once 
more with her beloved brother — the tenderest, 
and most sympathetic friend of her life. 

Mr Freeman remained only for a few days 
with them. He was out of his element abroad, 
and was anxious to return to his family and his 
parish duties in England. He was dimly con- 
scious that he had not been quite equal to this 
aftair, and that he had been of very little use. 

Marion was glad, however, to avail herself 
of his escort to Paris. Her father, with Mrs 
Aylmer and Margaret, were spending some 
weeks there — it was an excellent opportunity 
to go and see them ; and, with ready tact, Lady 
Wrexmore explained to her husband that dear 
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little Catherine would be all the better if she 
could find herself alone with him, and able to 
pour out her heart to him without restraint. 

This was a time of peace and of comparative 
happiness to Mrs Morant. She was relieved to 
find her brother was not apparently any worse 
than when he had left England, and his spirits 
were much improved. Sometimes he talked of 
the future with hope. With regard to Cathe- 
rine's own trial, Lord Wrexmore strongly urged 
her to give up all further attempt to clear up 
the mystery until Captain Morant should return 
to England. *Try and forget that you are 
married ; look on it as a dream that you have 
gone, through all this misery,' Edmund said. 
*In less than a year it will all be explained. 
Either he is mad, or he is acting under some 
pressure, perhaps from his uncle — for what ob- 
ject it is impossible to say ; but the only thing 
for you to do, is to try and forget. ' Of course, 
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really to forget was impossible, but Catherine 

■ 

gained comfort from her brother's avoiding the 
subject of her great sorrow. He acted towards 
her exactly as he had always done, with the 
same playfulness and ready good-nature — the . 
same frank laughter when he was amused. To 
Catherine's ii(ipressionable nature this was the 
best treatment possible. She had. been receiving 
too much sympathy for a long time past. Even 
the servants approached her with faces of con- 
cern, when they asked her the most common- 
place question. There had been a perceptible 
restraint — a wistful interest, in every word or 
look in her life at home, for this last few 
months; even if now and then she had forgot- 
ten to be miserable for a little while, she was 
recalled to it by the pitying glance of her 
devoted mother, the respectful homage of Mr 
Scudamore, and the sharp clear-sightedness of 
his well-meaning wife. 
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Edmund steadily encouraged her to be cheer- 
ful. One evening, in the soft moonlight, the 
brother and sister sat together at the open win- 
dow ; they watched the rippling lines of light on 
the gentle waves of the tideless sea, a boat here 
and there gliding past with a sail which there 
was scarcely wind enough to keep up. A band 
of music was playing airs from "Norma" on 
the promenade ; the sound, subdued by distance, 
was peaceful and soothing. Edmund put his 
arm round his sister's waist, and kissed her 
forehead as he said, ' This quiet does you good ; 
you feel calm and happy to-night, don't you, 
dear ? So do I ; it is such a comfort to have 
you with me, as in the old times. Catherine, 
there is great wisdom in Tennyson's two voices. 
Do you remember how he says — 

" That every cloud, that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love ? '' 

And how the poem ends — 
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" So variously seemed all things wrought, 
I marvelled how the mind was brought 
To anchor by one gloomy thought. 
And wherefore rather I made choice 
- To commune with that barren voice, 
Than him that said, * Rejoice ! rejoice ! " * 

Marion's visit to her family at Paris, was 
protracted to very nearly two months. She 
was fond of Lord Wrexmore in her own quiet 
way, but she was not at all sorry to have a 
good reason for amusing herself at Paris. It 
was so good for Catherine to be alone wjth her 
brother, and to be encouraged to forget some 
of her own distress of mind, in order to be a 
cheerful companion to him. 

* If I return at once,' Lady Wrexmore wrote 
to her husband, * I know our poor little 
Catherine will shrink up into herself again, 
and will no longer exert herself for your sake. 
Papa will stay with me as long as I am able 
to remain at Paris, and he and I are always 
good company for each other, as you know. 
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Margaret has grown handsomer than ever, 
and is much admired ; but she does not care 
for Paris as much as I do. I revel in the 
Franfais, and shall bore you to death with all 
my ravings about Bressant, Got, and Delaunay 
when I come back. Eemember, however, my 

m 

dearest love, that I long to be with joii again, 
and my best and most real enjoyment is when 
I am with you, surrounded by the familiar 
range of the Alpes MaritimeSy to whose 
friendly shelter we owe so much. But you 
know my frankness ; since I am at Paris, I 

ft 

don't pretend that I am not very fairly amus- 
ing myself, though it would very soon pall 
upon me if I remained here much longer with- 
out you.' 

When Marion returned to Nice, Catherine 
felt it was easy to do her duty and to rejoin 
her mother in England. 

She had now been three months away from 
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home ; and though the Dowager wrote most 
affectionately, urging that Catherine should 
remain for any length of time, if she found 
consolation in her visit, she could not alto- 
gether conceal her longing desire to see her 
poor dear child again, especially as Lady Por- 
chester was obliged to leave her ; and Catherine 
parted from her brother, re-assured about his 
health, and strengthened by the peaceful time 
they had passed together. 

Perhaps it would have been well for her if 
she had remained abroad under her brother's 
cara But it seemed right to go back ; and 
Catherine was most tenderly welcomed home 
by her mother, who had now removed to her 
son's London house in Princes Gate. 



/ 



CHAPTER XI. 

A MAN OF SENSIBILITY. 

Thebe was much to attract and interest in 
Horace Ormonde. His nature was peculiarly 
sympathetic. Perhaps he possessed more sensi- 
bility than depth in his affections ; but he was 
one of those people, of whom there are but few 
in the world, who possess a distinct charm 
apart from every other merit — an attraction 
difficult to describe, but impossible not to 
recognise. He was an accomplished man of 
the world, without being hard or selfish. His 
character for honour and high feeling had 
never been impeached. Yet many a woman's 
dreams .had been haunted by his dark expres- 
sive eyes. The sympathy of his grave, kind, 
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smile was watched for, as a consolation, by 
many of those who sighed in vain for tender 
words from him. Though susceptible, he was 
eminently fastidious ; and to be admired by 
Horace Ormonde was a distinction not easily 
obtained. As an enthusiastic lady friend of his 
once said of him, * A look will disgust him for 
life.' There was a gravity and dignity in his 
general bearing, which scarcely indicated how 
much life and spirit and power of enjoyment 
lay beneath. He had been devoted to his 
father, and for the last year or two, during 
the long illness before hif^ death, Horace had 
scarcely ever left him, and had seen nothing of 
his friend Lord Wrexmore. 

He remembered Catherine as one of the few 
women for whom he had felt a genuine 
admiration and regard. He had heard of her 
sudden marriage, however, without a pang, 
for he had been too much absorbed in other 
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aflFairs, and more especially of late, in his 
father's ilkess, to have taken any more interest 
about the subsequent history of Lord Wrex- 
more s sister, and he knew nothing of her dis- 
tressing position. 

As soon, however, as Horace heard that the 
Dowager, was in town, he went immediately to 
call upon her. Mrs Morant was at home, and 
she received him in the drawing-room, whilst 
a servant went to ask if her mother was well 
enough to see him/ 

It happened that the news of Lord Wrex- 
more had been bad that day, and as Horace 
showed his own unaffected concern at the bad 
report which Catherine had to give of her 
brother, this touch of sympathy upset her, and 
she burst into tears. Some men are bored by 
tears, and are repelled by them ; to others, there 
is a pain so keen in witnessing this sign of 
grief when they have no power to relieve it, 
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that the sight of tears is ahnost a signal for 
the tenderness which springs from genuine 
compassion. 

Horace was greatly moved by Catherine's 
distress. And as she buried her face in her 
hands, and sobbed for a few moments without 
restraint, it was with difficulty that he could 
prevent giving way himself. He took refuge 
in pacing up and down the room. At last, as 
her sobs appeared to subside, he stood still 
before her, and in a tone of deep feeling 
said — 

^ Dear Mrs Morant, this is very bad for you. 

You will make yourself ill if you go on cry- 
ing so much; will you please try to leave 

offr 

^ Oh ! it does not signify,' Catherine answered 

impetuously. * There is no one to care — even 

my brother has his wife. Except for mamma, 

I am absolutely alone/ and here she wiped 

VOL. L L 
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away her tears, walked to the window and 
flung it wide open. 

Horace slowly followed and stood beside her ; 
his kind heart bled for her-she looked so young 
and so handsome, even in the midst of her tears, 
it was difficult to beUeve that she could be un- 
cared for by her husband ; and yet it was clear 
that this violent outburst of grief, was not caused 
only by the bad news about her brother. 

* What would become of Lady Wrexmore 
without you?' Horace said at last^ afraid of 
making any reference to the mysterious hus- 
band, who seemed to form so small a part of 
Catherine's life. By this time her natural calm 
and gracefulness of demeanour had returned, 
and without answering Horace's question, she 
said quietly — 

* Will you come upstairs and see mamma ? ' 
The Dowager was on her sofa as usual, in 

her own sitting-room upstairs— which looked 
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out upon the Park. In spite of her constant 
suffering, there was a grandeur in her air. as of 
victory over some persistent enemy. She had 
risen above bodily suffering, had accepted and 
assimilated it ; there was a calm solemnity in 
her demeanour, which made you feel yourself 
on consecrated ground as you approached her. 
She was kind and courteous, but she rarely 
smiled; and although she never complained, 
you were oppressed by a sense of suffering 
and calamity in her presence, which you felt 
was far too real and too deep to be reached 
by human sympathy. 

* My son's friends are always welcome here/ 
the Dowager said, extending her wan hand to 
Horace as he came into her room. * Our news 
to-day, as Catherine will have told you, is not 
good ; and, poor child I she is much overcome, 
as you see ; * for Catherine left the room as 
her mother spoke. * It is through tribulation 
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that we must enter His kingdom.' She quoted 
Scripture freely, not in any canting spirit, but 
simply because she read no other book. ' My 
children are sorely tried, Mr Ormonde; but 
our Father knows what is best for them.' 

Horace could not readily answer. He was but 
little used to discuss such questions except in 
an abstract way ; and it would have appeared 
to him an impertinence if he had ventured to 
speak. But his silence and his manner were 
unmistakably sympathetic ; and the Dowager 
continued, almost in a soliloquy — 

' Yes ! my Catherine is sorely tried ; but let 
His will be done ; ' and she clasped her hands 
together as if in prayer for a few seconds. 

At last Horace ventured to say — ' Mrs Mor- 
ant was always so very much attached to 
Wrexmore.* 

* She was — she is,' her mother replied ab- 
sently ; * but this illness of my beloved son s 
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is not Catherine's worst trial by any means. 
Kenelm Morant is an enigma to us alL Three 
weeks after his marriage he accepted the com- 
mand of the Sappho; that is now twelve 
months ago, and we have only once heard from 
him since he left England.' 

' Good heavens ! ' Horace cried, * is he sup- 
posed to be drowned 1 ' 

*By no means. We have frequent letters 
from Mr Yates, the surgeon of the vessel, with 
whom my friend — our dear doctor, Mr Scuda- 
more, is providentially well acquainted — and 
through him we are forced to realise the fact 
that Kenelm has forgotten his wife. Whether 
it is a species of madness, or mere caprice and 
hardness of heart, we do not know ; but he 
never writes, and he will not speak of her.' 

'Was there any quarrel,' Horace asked, 
much interested, * before they parted 1 ' 

* None at all,' the Dowager replied. ' It is 
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one of those mysteries which, no doubt, wOl 
be unravelled in due time — ^if not here, at all 
events beyond the ^ave. But my child is 
young still. She cannot yet conquer the natu- 
ral craving for happiness which belongs to her 
' youth ; she cannot quell the hope that some 
explanation— some solution will be granted 
her. Almost by every post she expects it, and 
every post brings her a fresh disappointment. 
Hope deferred maketh the heart sick, my dear 
Mr Ormonde. My Catherine must learn to van- 
quish hope, as regards the things of this world.' 
'Indeed, that would be impossible at her 
age,' Horace answered, much moved. 'I 
never heard a more awful tragedy, because it 
is so intangible. Poor young creature ! what 
a terrible trial it is for her ! I suppose you 
all write to him — ^to this Captain Morant, I 

mean 1 Does he get your letters ? ' 

* 

*Tes; Mr Scudamore's friend tells us our 
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letters reach him duly. Indeed, we have fre- 
quently enclosed them to Mr Yatea^ and begged 
him to give them with his own hand to Kenelm. 
No answer oomes. And this has gone on for a 
year. We are a sad household, Mr Ormonde ; 
but our " times are in His hands ; '' and I am 
thankful to say my child carries her cross 
bravely on the whole. She knows where alone 
to turn for strength to bear it, at all events.' 

To Horace's impressionable nature, this dark 
shadow hanging over his friend's sister, awak- 
ened the strongest feelings of sympathy and 
compassion. He longed to help and to protect 
her ; and as he left the house, he formed a 
thousand schemes to seek out the Sappho, to 
seize Captain Morant by the throat, and to 
force him to give an account of his misconduct 
to his wife. If her brother had only been 
strong and well, he would long since have been 
oflF to Syra to obtain some explanation or 
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redress; l3ut his interference, in his precarious 
state of health, was quite out of the question ; 
and there was no other man in the Wrexmore 
family who would undertake to do it. They 
all had good excuses to offer. 

Catherine's good-humoured brother-in-law, 

Lord Porchester, frequently expressed his great 

regret, in private family discussions, at the 

very sad state of things between Morant and 

his wife; but he would add — ^Depend upon 

it there is something we know nothing about, 

lying underneath it all, which is the key to 

the whole mystery. Catherine is a dear, good 

girl ; but she may have found out something, 

just before he left England, to make her jealous 

as to his past life. One never knows, when a 

fellow has lived about the world so much — no 

one can say what may have come out about 

him all at once. She won't tell us what it is, 

but, no doubt, she has very good reasons for 
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keeping it quiet. If she asked me to go out 
to him to-morrow, I would do it, of course, 
with the greatest possible pleasure ; but, you 
see, she don't ask it ; and my impression is, 
that she is not sorry to let things rest as they 
are. You never know what storms you may 
raise, if you try to reconcile two people in that 
relation to each other. It is proverbial that 
no outsider can be of any use in these cases.* 

And so * the family ' remained passive ; and 
it was only through Mr Scudamore's acquaint- 
ance with the surgeon of the Sappho, that any 
sort of information could be obtained. 

It was several weeks, even months — ^before 
Horace had any direct opportunity of testify- 
ing his interest in Catherine's distressing posi- 
tion; but he continued to call at the house 
two or three times a wedk. His intimacy 
with Lord Wrexmore gave him a right to be 
received on an exceptional footing, and his 
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intense pity for Catherine gathered strength 
every day. By degrees he began to perceive 
that she became less melancholy and less pre- 
^ occupied in his society. Her greatest charm 
was in the mobility of her expression, and the 
gentle sadness of her usual demeanour was 
lighted up by the sweetness of her smile. 

Horace soon made it the aim of his visit 
to dispel this sadness, and to obtain a respite 
from anxiety and depression for the sister of 
his dearest friend. By degrees, to hear Mr 
Ormonde announced, was enough to throw a 
gleam of radiance and of happiness over Cathe- 
rine's countenance. It was no longer unusual 
or startling to hear her laugh and talk, as she 
had been used to do in early days. The 
Dowager rejoiced to observe the change, and 
frequently thanked Horace, with the grand 
simplicity of her lofty nature, for the blessing 
that his cheerful presence had brought amongst 
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them. To herself, it came like a revival of the 
days when her son had been well and active, 
and coming to and from his mother's house, 
before his terrible, malady had declared 
itself. No thought of imprudence or of 
danger for her beloved daughter, crossed the 
Dowager's austere and unworldly mind, as she 
cordially encouraged Horace Ormonde's fre- 
quent visits. * Dine with us whenever you can 
spare the time to do so. My sweet Catherine 
has regained much of her early cheerfulness in 
your companionship. I look on your arrival 
amongst us as an interposition from heaven on 
our behalf. We needed cheering and consola- 
tion, and you have brought it to us.' And this 
almost sublime old lady, day by day developed a 
highly-wrought enthusiasm for Horace Ormonde, 
which acted as a tonic in her weak cofidition. 
For his sake she now began to take some interest 
in the affairs of everyday life. The grand old- 
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fashioned courtesy of her early training, came 
back, and roused her to exertion for her guest^s 
entertainment. With considerable courage she 
decided to be carried daUy downstairs, and to 
join Catherine and the Scudamores at dinner, 
in order that Horace should find her ready to 
receive him, whenever he chose to dine with 
them. A sofa was arranged exactly to fit the 
dinner-table, and to allow the Dowager to 
recline in her usual position, whilst she ate 
with her family, instead of by herself upstairs, 
as she had been used to do. Her rare smile, 
was seen more often now ; and although she 

still remained the gravest and most dignified 
of women, a gleam of sunlight had entered 
once more into her grim life. Mr Scudamore 
was a man of cultivation, and he occasionally 
found time to read some of the literature of 
the day; but hitherto he had not felt justified 
in discussing any but strictly serious topics 
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with the Dowager. When he found that Horace 
was tolerated and encouraged, however, in 
speaking of more general subjects, the Doctor 
was glad to do the same, and the strict ten- 
sion of an exclusively religious tone was now 
broken. 

Horace delighted irx mental analysis ; he 
continually found himself speculating on the 
characters and aims in life of those with whom 
he came in contact. The solemnity and silence 
which had prevailed in Princes Gate was now 
much ameliorated; but there was no doubt 
that most young men would still have found it 
a terribly dull and depressing house to live in. 

Horace Ormonde saw and felt the dulness 
and the gloom, but his intense interest in the 
lives of others was so strong an element in his 
character, that he never considered his own 
individual tastes, his own enjoyment, except as 
a matter of chance, which might come or not 
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by the way. To live in sympathy with hia 
friends was his natural course of action. He 
had plenty of invitations to far more amusing 
houses; but he saw that he was of some 
comfort to the Dowager, and, it must be added, 
still more to her daughter ; and he cast in his 
lot with them as it were — content to suffer 
with them — if he could only help to soothe and 
brighten their sad existence. As for his busi- 
ness as a barrister, this was but a nominal 
occupation. He had enough private fortune to 
do without a profession, and merely kept his 
terms because it might lead to an appointment, 
and also as a convenient excuse for having 
rooms at the Temple, where he could daily 
spend a few quiet hours^ chiefly occupied in 
writing reviews and articles for one of the lead- 
ing papers, which was an occupation more con- 
genial to him than any lawsuits would have 
been. 



CHAPTER XII. 



BEWABE. 



Lavinia Ogleby was one of the very few old 
friends who were admitted as frequent visi- 
tors at Princes Gate. She often dined there, 
honestly desiring, in her rough way, to divert 
their attention from their many sorrows ; and 
also, having once experienced a gleam of ro- 
mance for Lord Wrexmpre, she clung to his 
family with faithful tenacity, and was valued 
and respected by them all, although she could 
not, by the most charitable, be designated as 
an unvaryingly agreeable companion Cathe- 
rine was the more impressed by Lavinia^s 
sterling good qualities, because they were so 

opposite to her own peculiar attractions. She 
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felt unfeigned compassion for Lavinia's plain- 
ness, for her awkward uncouth ways. It was 
almost a religion with Catherine to be pretty 
and charming, and all her sorrows could not 
destroy the innate desire to be in harmony 
with all that is beautiful and attractive — to be 
admired, but, above all, to be loved. 

To see any one so unfortunate as to be in- 
capable of inspiring either of these feelings^ 
appeared to Catherine a very sad calamity. 

Lavinia spoke of it herself one day, in refer- 
ence to Captain Morant's desertion of his wife. 

* Remember this, Catherine,' she said with 
severity, *you have been loved. Lord Alwyn 
was devoted to you till he died. Your hus-. 
band loved you at first It seems to me you 
have had enough — ^you can live upon the 
memory of what has been. You should learn 
to be content with giving out your own affec- 
tion, looking for nothing in return. Bear in 
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mind how many women — myself, for instance- 



are happy enough, without being I 'ohjet aime 
for any one.' 

*Dear Lavinia, I have not the least strength 
of. character — ^that is the plain truth — and I 
cant be content to love without return.' 

' I neither give nor receive it, and yet I 
am not broken-hearted,' answered Lavinia. ' I 
look on at these things as an independent 
observer, and take considerable interest in my 
fellow-creatures ; — ^but they don't call forth 
much admiration from me. We are a poor 
lot at the best ; and, in my opinion, it is not 
worth the struggle to obtain the very highest 
devotion that one wretched fellow-sinner can 
give to another. . For my part, recognising as 
I do, the impossibility of ever inspiring what 
you call love, I despise it altogether, and don't 
even wish for it. "The grapes are sour'' in 
my case, perhaps you will say.' 

VOL. L M 
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*And yet, it is so natural to care for it, 
you can't convince me it is wrong/ said Mrs 
Morant. ^Lavinia, you are such an excep- 
tional person in all your views and ways, you 
cannot enter into my feelings. What is the 
harm of wishing for my husband's affection, and 
even of being indignant at his cruelty to me ? ' 

* Not at all as regards that last clause, my 
dear child ; I strongly approve of it. Culti- 
vate indignation against him by all means. 
Shake the very dust off the soles of your feet 
against him, and put him out of your mind; 
dismiss him from your life altogether. It is 
not the end of the world for you, if he does 
not appreciate you. Occupy yourself, improve 
your mind, do good to your neighbour, and 
forget that you ever saw or heard of Kenelm 
Morant, until he turns up agaiu, which he is 
sure to do some day.' 

'I wish I could forget,' Catherine replied 
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sadly; *but he is always in my thoughts — 
always — night and day haunting me ; not any 
longer as the husband I once loved, but as 
a mysterious phantom threatening me with 
evil/ 

* If this is the case/ Lavinia answered with 
her usual promptitude, ^ I reverse my advice, 
and say — ^Follow him, pursue him from station 
to station until you find him, and until you 
can see him face to face, and ask him for an 
explanation. I would bo content with no half 
measures, Catherine. In your place, I should 
either sweep him out of my mind as unworthy 
of another thought, or I would be reconciled 
to him, cost what it might. You are young 
and strong ; what should hinder your going out 
to the coast of Syria to see him and question 
him 1 It is a journey people take for pleasure 
every day/ 

* I did it once, Lavinia, as you know, and I 
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failed to find him then, when he was stationed 
at Malta. Now he is farther off, cruising 
about, it would be easier than ever for him 
to escape from me. I could not do it alone, 
and who would undertake to go with me again, 
on such a dreary hopeless expedition 1 ' 

* Paul would go with you/ Lavinia answered 
with decision. * Paul's whole life is devoted 
to others. He has no existence of his own. 
He would take you, and watch over you as a 
keeper takes care of a sick animal. Paul has 
travelled everywhere ; he is afraid of nothing. 
He would go with you if you chose, and would 
do it gladly/ 

* You are very kind,' Catherine said, ' but I 
would rather not ; I have had humiliation 
enough. Perhaps news may arrive some day 
to explain, but I can't undertake another jour- 
ney in search of my husband. I dread some 
worse explanation than any that has yet 
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occurred to us. Pray don't speat of it any 
more. I cannot talk of it.' 

And Lavinia, with an effort, kept silence 
upon the subject ; but when she found herself 
at home again, she told Paul of her suggestion, 
expecting his support in her own views, but 
he did not agree with them. 

* I would go out alone if Mrs Morant wished 
it,' he said, * but I could not bear to take her 
again as a suppliant to her husband, when she 
has done nothing wrong. She is quite right to 
stay at home until he behaves better.' 

Lavinia was easily silenced by her brother ; 
he was the only person belonging to her, for 
whom she had an imfeigned respect and affec- 
tion — ^and Paul deserved it. He was gentle, 
firm, and tender, with so rare an unselfishness, 
that his family could invariably rely on his 

doing all their disagreeable work for them. He 

* 

had no profession, though he was a Fellow of 
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his college, but he was always at work with a 
definite aim before him, either at his father's 
country home or in London. He looked for- 
ward to a seat in Parliament, and he was 
learning to understand the necessities of the 
poor, with whom he felt an intense sympathy, 
hoping to plead their cause some future day. 
In the world he was called * That odd young 

man.' Amongst the few who knew him well, 
he was the friend in need, the best beloved, 

and the sure refuge in every difficulty. But he 

was shy and modest to a singular extent, and 

could not do himself justice in society. He had 

no taste for mere amusement, and lived very 

much alone, seeing only two or three intimate 

friends who understood and cared for him. 

Of this small number, his connections, the Ayl- 

mers were the most valued by him — he spent 

more of his spare time with them, than in his 

own home — where his father treated him with 
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pitying good-nature, as next door to a lunatic, 
and where it was painful to call forth Lavinia s 
well-intended championship on his behalf. 
There was no rest for him in his own home, but 
at the Aylmers' he found peace and repose, and 
the warmest sympathy in his plans to help his 
fellow-sufferers in the world. The quiet old- 
fashioned house and garden where they lived, 
used to be called Old Brompton, but is now 
merged in South Kensington. Here the beau- 
tiful, tall, and stately Margaret, scarcely yet 
eighteen, would consult him in her reading, and 
follow his advice in her studies and occupa- 
tions, with an earnest simplicity, which had long 
since touched his heart ; but hitherto he had set 
such thoughts aside. He was not seeking his 
own, but the good and happiness of others, 
and many hours of every day were spent by him 
amongst the poor and the outcast in the worst 
parts of London, where he was greeted as a 
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friend by bad and good alike. *He maketh 
His rain to fall on the just and on the unjust,' 
had not been written in vain for Paul Ogleby. ■ 
He went about amongst all kinds of men, and 
did his best for them, giving help, support, 
intelligent advice, and money where it was 
required, asking and expecting no gratitude, 
but teaching others how to help themselves. 

Horace Ormonde's was a very diflferent life, 
and yet he also was living for others, and not 
entirely for himself and his own pleasure. He 
had thrown himself into all Catherine Mor- 
ant's anxieties, and accepted them as his own. 
Whenever any worse account than usual had 
arrived from Nice, Horace had fallen into the 
habit of calling daily for news at Lady Wrex- 
more's house in Princes Gate. By degrees, 
whether the accounts had been good or bad, it 
became his rule of life to call every day upon 
his friends soon after breakfast, on his way to 
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the Temple. His lodgings were at Kensington 
Gore, so that he passed the honse every day. 
His business as a lawyer was merely nominal 
at this time, and between eleven and twelve 

he always found Catherine alone, no other 

« 

visitor could interfere with him ; and gradually 
Horace Ormonde's unfailing sympathy and 
his cheerful companionship began to revive 
Catherine's drooping spirits. She turned to 
him for strength and courage with which to 
face the sadness of her destiny — she gratefully 
looked upon him as her best friend. Nature 
had intended her to be a happy woman, but 
fate had marred and warped all possibility of 
happiness, except on that high and lofty position 
of self-abnegation and submission which Cathe- 
rine was indeed very far from having attained. 
She believed herself safe in accepting the re- 
lief and comfort of Horace's friendship. To 
love and to be loved, had been the ideal of 
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her life ; this ideal had been roughly thrown 
over, and made impossible for her. She 
could no longer love her husband, and with 
her vehement and affectionate nature, it was 
agony to remain unloved. Preachers from 
their pulpits will persistently inveigh against 

* malice and hatred and all uncharitableness ; ' 
but they seldom touch that diflficult question 
of too much affection — ^too large a charity. 
They attack vice in its broadest outlines, in its 
coarsest colours ; they do not approach the 
great doubt which is tormenting many women's 
hearts at one period or other of their lives : — 

* Am I caring too much for this friend, whose 
affection has become the sunshine of my life ? ' 
They do not say, Beware of friendship — ^beware 
of sympathy — ^beware of self-sacrificing devo- 
tion. They keep to the strict parallel of the 
sheep and the goats, the right and the left 
hand, the tares and the wheat. But where do 
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they place the struggling, fainting souls who 
are fighting against the fatal craving for that 
affection — which some few — ^perhaps many, 
amongst us, happily are aUowed to give and 
to receive, without let or hindrance in their 
married life ? 

Horace honestly did not believe there was 
any danger for Catherine in his intimacy with 
her at this time. For himself, what did it sig- 
nify ? he could bear to suffer anything for her 
sake. He was, indeed, thoroughly impressed 
with the conviction that she was still tenderly 
attached to her husband, in spite of his persis- 
tent neglect and forgetfulness. 

There was a weary grace, a sweet sadness, 
which pervaded Catherine's whole being at 
this time, which called forth interest and sym- 
pathy quite unconsciously to herself. Her 
nature was to love a very few people with 
strong affection. She cared little for acquaint- 
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ances. Her husband, her mother, and her 
brother had abnost entirely occupied her 
thoughts, until her friendship with Horace had 
begun, and by degrees this had become the 
most absorbing interest of her life. She took 
refuge in his sympathy and kindness, from the 
painful thoughts which crowded upon her 
whenever she remembered Kenelm's alienation 
from her. Horace appeared to her as a second 
brother, and as another son to Lady Wrex- 

more. He was sympathetic and considerate 
to them both. He carefully devised occupa- 
tions and amusements for the Dowager and her 
daughter, which should not jar upon thiem by 

too great a contrast with their melancholy 
position, and yet which might divert their 
thoughts from dwelling too much upon it. 

Sometimes the Scudamores were glad of an 
evening to themselves ; they would go out to 
the play, or to dine with their own friends ; 
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on these occasions it became a custom for 
Horace to read aloud to Lady Wrexmore and 
her daughter in their quiet sitting-room up- 
stairs. 

One evening he brought Jean Paul's * Flower, 
Fruit, and Thorn Pieces ' with him to Princes 
Gate, and finding Catherine alone with her 
mother, he read aloud to them some of the 
second part of that exquisitely pathetic story. 
Catherine had already read the first volume of 
it, but she had scarcely entered into all its 
depth of feeling, until this evening when Horace 
read it aloud. It is the history of an ill-assorted 
marriage— and perhaps it was not weU chosen 
as a study for Mrs Morant. 

Horace had reached the passage where 
Siebenkas leans his head upon the window-sill, 
and by chance touches the handkerchief Lenette 
has left there, which is moist and cold with 
tears. * The mortified one had solaced herself 
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after the long weary pressure of a whole day 
with this wild eflfusion — as we are bled after 
severe contusions. On touching the handker- 
chief, an icy shudder passed down his back, like 
a pang of conscience, but was immediately suc- 
ceeded by a hot burning glow, when the thought 
occurred that she had wept over the loss of 
a very diflferent person from himself.' Some 
street musicians are playing. 

* The voice aud the flute now began again, 
but without the harp — and both mingled in a 
slow song, every verse of which concluded 
with the words « Gone is gone, dead is dead ! " 
Sorrow seized him, like the cloak-fish, in its 
dark suflfocating folds. He pressed Lenette's wet 
handkerchief hard against his eyeballs, and 
only darkly heard, "Gone is gone, dead is 
dead!''' 

As Horace finished this passage, his voice 
failed him ; he saw Catherine was in tears — 
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he himself broke down, and ashamed of his 
emotion, he suddenly stooped down and 
affected to be looking for something under the 
table. He could read no more — ^and after a few 
minutes' pause, Lady Wrexmore was the only 
one of them who was able to speak. 

' It is a strange eccentric story/ she said with 
a sigh, as she quietly continued her knitting ; 
*I think it is rather too depressing to bear 
reading out aloud.' 

'Yes,* Horace answered, *it was not well 
chosen.' His eyes met Catherine's as he spoke, 
and he could not help adding, * I am sorry I 
read it to you — I had forgotten how pathetic 
it is. 

Catherine could not answer, but she smiled 
through her tears, and Horace silently shook 
hands, and went away. 

That evening, as Mrs Morant undressed her- 
self in her own room, a little scene unceasingly 
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was present to her mind. It was that of the 

first evening that she had met her husband 
— the rising ground on which he had stood 
beside Mr Orde, in the light of the setting 
sun, and the children's voices were singing — 

' If some poor wandering child of Thine 
Have spurned to-day the voice divine, 
Now, Lord, the gracious work begin. 
Let him no more lie down in sin.' 

Catherine threw herself on her knees and 
prayed. ' Her heart had become alienated from 
her husband. She could not blame herself for 
this ; even her brother, good and high-minded 

as he was, had urged upon her to * try and for- 
get ; ' but he did not know the danger, to one 
of his sister's aflfectionate heart, of leaving that 
place forsaken where once she had cherished 
the memory of her husband. 

* Oh ! let me never — never lie down in sin ! ' 
Catherine cried in anguish of spirit — ^for she 
had discovered that she loved Horace Ormonde. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



MONTAGU SQUARE. 



Captain Morant was, of course, never men- 
tioned by any of the family in Catherine's pre- 
sence, and she seldom spoke of him now, even 
to her mother and sisters ; only when letters 
arrived from the Sappho to Mr Scudamore, she 
was ready to listen to whatever news he had 
to give — ^but she had lost all hope. Her hus- 
band's conduct had been top cruel to allow 
any prospect of reconciliation. If he was mad, 
she could pity him with all her heart ; but it 
appeared that he showed no other sign of mad- 
ness, and all the duties of his profession were 
performed as regularly as ever. One morning, 
when a letter had been received from Dr 
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Yates, Catherine was reading it over, when 
Horace paid her hi& usual morning visit, and 
this was the first time that she spoke of her 
husband to Mr Ormonde. 

* Will you read this letter, and tell me what 
you think of it ? ' Catherine said. * It is from 
Dr Yates ; mamma has told you, of course, 
who he is.' 

Horace took the letter, written in the sur- 
geon's clear business-like hand, and read — 

* I am sorry to say there is no change to 
report upon the one subject you are interested 
in. The Captain avoids me as much as he can, 
as though he connects me with something 
painful. He is too just a man to be rude to 
me, but he scarcely ever asks me to dine — this 
he used to do very often — and if I try to get 
into conversation with him, he is glad to shake 
me off as soon as he can. Yesterday, how- 
ever, he chanced to cut his hand rather badly 
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with some broken glass. I kept aloof and took 
no notice, till he sent for me to probe the cut ; 
there was some glass in it, which I had to take 
out. It was rather a troublesome operation in 
its way, and though he is not a man to flinch 
at a trifle, I saw he was faint, and gave him 
some brandy. All at once his old friendly 
tone came back, and he said — 

* " Yktes, there is something wrong with me. 
At times I find myself trying to remember 
things which wonH come back, try as I may. 
I hope my reason is not failing me. 'There is 
something wrong here," he said, and he held 
his hand to his forehead. 

* I felt this might be a propitious moment 
for getting in a word about that poor lady, his 
wife — so I said, as cheerfully as I could — 

* " You are all right, sir, with all of us on 
board ship. You are as smart an officer as you 
ever were.^' 
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* He gave a sigh of relief, as I thought, and 
answered me — 

* " I am glad you can say that. , You would 
not humbug me, I know, my dear Yates ; and 
yet, something has gone — I can't tell what." 

* " You never seem to think of your wife, sir," 
I said, " and she is very unhappy about it/' 

' " Unhappy is she ? poor lady V he said — - 
and with a scornful laugh he added, " My dear 
fellow, that is your screw loose. You think I 
am married — nothing of the kind — ^you are 
under a delusion.'' 

' " Will you read your wife's letters, sir ? " I 
said, for the three last packets that you for- 
warded, he has returned to me unopened. 

* " I have told you, Dr Yates, that I have no 
wife," he answered, drawing himself up as stiflBy 
as ever. And since this day — a week ago — he 
has resumed aU his curt ways with me. I am 
very much perplexed, because it is ^ clearly not 
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madness, in the common sense of the word ; 
but I conclude it is some form of monomania 
with which I am not acquainted, and you had 
better consult some specialist about the con- 
dition of his brain. It is beyond my poor skill 
to fathom it. The Captain is otherwise in good 
health, fairly cheerful, and fuU of his work' 

* You see, nothing can be done till he comes 
home/ Catherine said as Horace finished read- 
ing this letter. ^ We Jiave consulted Dr Suth- 
erland and other doctors also, but they all say 
that unless they can see him and talk to him, 
they will not give any definite opinion about 
his condition.' 

^ Meantime it is killing you,' Horace said 
with great emotion. * Have you ever tried his 
uncle's influence — ^the Admiral Morant of whom 
your mother speaks \ ' 

^ No,' Catherine answered with some hesita- 
tion. ' He opposed Kenelm's marriage, and wrote 
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me a very harsh, disagreeable letter, accusing 
me of " hindering his nephew from foUowing 
out his high career." Kenelm read it, and said 
he could not quarrel with his uncle ; that he had 
promised to make him his heir if he kept to his 
profession — ^and I saw it was a great object with 
my husband to keep on good terms with him. 
For this reason I have always tried to prevent 
the Admiral's knowing how miserable our mar- 
riage has been. But I believe Wrexmore wrote 
to him/ 

Horace was touched to see that Catherine 
shrank from injuring Kenelm in his uncle's 
esteem. She was persuaded that her own life 
was absolutely severed from her husband's, 
and that no wotldly loss or discredit that could 
fall upon him would now affect her ; but she 
was too forgiving to do any one,' even her 
enemy, an ill turn ; still less could she act un- 
kindly towards the man whom she had once 
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loved well enough to many. But it was worth 
while to find out if the Admiral would inter- 
fere in Catherine's behalf. 

* Indeed you had better go and see him your- 
self/ Horace advised. *It will be very un- 
natural if you cannot touch him. Go to him 
yourself, dear Mrs Morant, and ask him to 
write for you to his nephew — ^to take your 
cause into his own hands. The Admiral 
must be affected by your forgiving gentleness 
— and by your evident devotion to your hus- 
band. I am sure it is worth trying, at all 
events.' 

Horace had brought out these words with 

some diflSculty — it . gave him a sharp pang 
whenever he remembered that Catherine's 
whole life was bound up in that of another 
man ; but he was resolved loyally to help her 
to be^ reconciled to him, though he knew that 
if he succeeded, she would no longer be to 
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him the sweet friend and sister that he still 
tried hard to consider her. 

Mrs Morant followed Horace Ormonde's 
advice. She had never seen Admiral Morant. 
She believed him to be prejudiced against her ; 
and, worse than all, she was dimly conscious 
that ^ she no longer unreservedly wished for a 
reconciliation. Still it was right to seek it ; 
and however weak and mistaken she might have 
been, she still clung to the life-buoy of duty, and 
knew that it was her one hope of salvation. 

Catherine drove to the Admiral's house in 
Montagu Square early that same afternoon. 
She had agreed with Horace that this was the 
most likely time to find him at home. Her 
voice trembled as she gave her name to the 
servant, *Mrs Kenelm Morant;' and as she 
followed him upstairs, her heart beat so 
violently, that she stopped for an instant to 
recover herself. As she heard her name an- 
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nounced, she heard also Admiral Morant 
repeating it in surprise; * Who?— who is it V 
he asked. A sharp-toned lady's voice an- 
swered him, * It is Mrs Kenelm/ with the 
comment, * Strange, indeed!' Catherine had 
forgotten that a maiden sister of Admiral 
Morant's lived with him. She had not thought 
of it in time to ask a private interview. 

Three is proverbially a fatal number to an 
interview of any importance. A Ute-d-t^te is 
so essential, that it required all the courage 
Catherine possessed to go into the i:oom and 
face her enemies. The Admiral shook hands 
with her with formal civility, and gave her 
a chair, but there was as much sulkiness in 
his demeanour as any gentleman could allow 
himself to exhibit. He was a man of seventy, 
with venerable white hair, and a confirmed 
stoop in the shoulders, but his clear blue eyes 
and the manly tone of his voice, recalled his 



■ 
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nephew's image. Catherine courteously turned 

from the Admiral to his sister, involuntarily 

offering to shake hands also with her, but 
Miss Morant folded her hands together, and 

curtseyed stiiHy, saying, as she remained stand- 
ing, with the utmost formality — * May I ask to 
what are we indebted for the honour of this 
visit r 

' There is no question of conferring or receiv- 
ing honour on either side, between relations,' 
Catherine answered, with more spirit in her 
tone than she could have commanded if she 
had been more kindly received ; and turning 
to the Admiral, with the instinct of a woman 
accustomed to homage and attention, she said 
abruptly, * Do you know — can you tell me why 
my husband does not write to me 1 Is it your 
wish — ^is it your doing,' she continued with 
heightening colour, * that he no longer cares 
for me ? You disapproved his marrying me — 
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what have I done to deserve this continued 
persecution ? ' 

* God only knows,' the Admiral replied with 
an uneasy glance at his sister. ' Something is 
wrong, no doubt ; and what it is, you and 

Kenelm can only explain or not — as you 
choose. It is no affair of mine.' 

* It is no affair of ours,' Miss Morant more 
viciously repeated ; ' but knowing our nephew 
so intimately as we do, I must plainly tell you 
we entirely exonerate him from aU blame — we 
have no doubt whatever that he has some very 
good reason for acting as he has done.' 

Catherine would not condescend to answer 
this unfeeling assertion ; she turned towards the 
Admiral with quiet dignity, and said, * You are 
a gentleman, sir. You will not insult the un- 
fortunate. Let me tell you, that however badly 
you may think of me, Kenelm loved me once. 
We parted at Wrexmore in the greatest dis- 
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tress, only two hours before he sailed. He 
wrote to me from Gibraltar — ^now a whole year 
ago — a most affectionate letter, sending me a 
journal he had kept for me during the passage; 
and that is the last time that I have heard from 
him. He was just going on board the Sappho 
when he posted his letter ; in an hour's time, 
he said, he should be on board. I have often 
bitterly regretted that I did not insist on going 
to Gibraltar with him, but he would not allow 
it ; he thought it would be so dreary for me to 
come back alone; and another reason against 
it was, that he was sure it would vex you ; he 
said you would thoroughly disapprove of my 
going with him.' 

* He was right there, my dear,' the Admiral 
answered, forgetting to be stiff with her for an 
instant. * Kenelm had no business to marry 
in such a hurry. He had only just been made 
post-captain — ^a glorious step for him at twenty- 
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seven ; and instead of giving all his mind to his 
ship, and marrying her for the best years of his 
life, he must needs be led away by a pretty face, 
and marry straight off after three weeks' court- 
ship.' 

*It was a most precipitate and ill-judged 
affair,' Miss Morant chimed in, *and so he 
now finds it.' 

* Does he tell you so, sir ? ' Catherine said, 
still addressing herself wholly to the Admiral. 

' I assure you, Mrs Kenelm, he never men- 
tions your name, although he writes to us by 
eviery mail,' added his sister. 

*Can you give me no explanation of his 
cruelty to me, sir 1 ' Catherine said, now get- 
ting angry, * Is it a family habit, that you — 
both of you take it so coolly 1 ' 

The Admiral was rubbing his knees in a dis- 
satisfied manner, and after a moment's pause, 
to Catherine's relief, he said to his sister. 
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* Agatha, I think you had best leave me to say 
a few words alone to Mrs Kenelm.' 

Miss Morant at once left the room, but an 
angry flush suflFiised her countenance. 

When they were left together, however, the 
Admiral still continued to rub his knees in an 
absent manner without speaking, and Cathe- 
rine ventured to say, * Thank you, sir, for 
allowing me to speak to you alone. I see that 
Miss Morant is prejudiced even more against 
me than you are ; and it is hard work to plead 
for myself in the face of two such bitter adver- 
saries/ 

* My dear child/ the Admiral said, * now 
that I see you for myself, I am very sorry 
for you. I was only angry with you before, 
but I am sorry for you now — upon my soul I 
am ! * 

* Then you will try to help me ? ' Catherine 
continued more gently than before. ' Kenelm 
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used always to tell me that you have been a 
second father to him — he owes everything to 
you — and I believe, until he married me, he 
never disobliged you in all his life, or failed in 
duty towards you. Would he refuse to obey 
you now, do you think, if you were to write, or 
telegraph to him, that you desire him to ex- 
plain why he has never answered my letters, 
nor taken any notice of me for more than a year ? 
We have had no quarrel, sir ; even now I have 
never yet written an unkind word to him. I 
am sure he is under some dreadful mistake — 
or some delusion^ she added with hesitation. 

* He is no more mad than I am,' the Ad- 
miral answered rather sharply. *No, no; there 
is no blinking the fact, my dear Mrs Kenelm, 
that he married you in too great a hurry, 
without allowing himself time to find out all 
that had gone on, before he fell in love with 
you. He has found it out since, a^ we sup- 
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pose — my sister and I — ^and he can't get 
over it/ 

Catherine's large brown eyes dilated as she 
looked sternly at the old man, and asked, 
* What had gone on before, sir ? what do you 
mean ? I don't understand you/ 

Admiral Morant shuffled uneasily in his 
chair, averted his eyes from Catherine's severe 
glance, and answered almost humbly, ' It is 
all conjecture, but what we mean is, that per- 
haps Kenelm did not like to hear that you 
were engaged to your handsome young cousin. 
Lord Alwyn, at one time — and since then ' 

Catherine had risen from her seat, and stood 
still, straight, and rigid. * And since then ? ' 
she repeated in a calm tone of inquiry, 
although she felt a dim prevision of what was 
coming. 

* Since then,' the Admiral continued, also 
leaving his chair, and going off to the other end 
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of the room, where he gained a moment's time 
by poking the fire and throwing up the ashes. 

* Will you go on, if you please ? ' Catherine 
now said with exceeding haughtiness. 

* Well, we hear all the ins and outs from one 
source or another. It may be only ill-natured 
gossip perhaps ; but it is said that you have 
a lover again now — a. Mr Ormonde — who is 
every day at your house — and I don't think 
Kenelm would like that.' 

Catherine remained perfectly calm, and with 
the self-control of one who is in a highly- 
wrought condition, she answered — *With 
regard to my cousin, Lord Alwyn, he was 
brought up as one of our own family ; we 
looked on each other as brother and sister 
until he died, and in dying he spoke of his 
attachment to me. It is profanity to discuss 
it with you. Kenelm knew all there was to 
tell about my cousin/ 

VOL. I. ^ 
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* Ah, well ! may be, may be ! I hope you 
speak the truth, my dear; but ill-natured 
things are said ; and this last attack against 
you about Mr Ormonde, can't be so easily 
parried, I am afraid/ 

Catherine coloured vividly for an instant. She 
was wild with horror of the Admiral — of the 
world — of her husband too, perhaps. Her head 
swam dizzily for an instant, and she caught 
hold of the back of a chair to support herself. 

* Sit down, sit down, my poor lady ! ' the 
Admiral said, shoving forward his own easy- 
chair. * I have been too rough with you. Don't 
let us talk any more about it. , It 's a bad busi- 
ness — a bad business ! and I see no way out 
of it/ 

« 

* Let me say one word, before I leave this 
house,' Catherine said. ' Mr Ormonde, of whom 
you spoke just now, is my brother s friend ; 
my mother approves of his visits ; and I think 
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what is sanctioned by her, need not expose me 
to such insulting language from you/ 

She could say no more, and without another 
word, she left the room, and hurried down- 
stairs ; but as she passed the dining-room door, 
she saw that it stood ajar, and Miss Morant 
emerged from it, suddenly facing Catherine, 
and saying in a hoarse whisper — 

*Now you know what we all think. No 
man of honour deserts his wife without a 
cause, and it is quite clear to us that there 
must be a cause; Kenelm will explain all 
when he returns/ Then seizing Catherine's 
arm with a wiry grasp, she said, * Come into 
this room, Mrs Morant, and let me show you 
your husband's picture ; ' and throwing the 
dining-room door wide open, Miss Morant 
waved her hand towards the picture of her 
nephew. 

It was an oil-painting of him as a young 
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lieutenant in his naval uniform. The careless 
look of manly daring, which Catherine so well 
remembered, was there — ^the light waving hair, 
the bold blue eyes, and the sweet smile which 
redeemed the face from sternness. The vivid- 
ness of the likeness struck Catherine most 
forcibly. She no longer felt the pressure of Miss 
Morant's thin fingers on her arm ; she no longer 
thought of the Admiral^s cruel charges against 
her — she had even forgotten Horace Ormonde. 
She only saw her estranged husband once more 
before her — noble, charming, and true, as she 
had known him in early days ; and she cried 
out in a tone of anguish, which even Miss 
Morant felt was sincere — 

*0 Kenelm! what have I done to deserve 
such cruelty from you ? Let me go,' she added, 
passionately breaking loose from Miss Morant 's 
firm grasp. * Let me go away ! You are all 
cruel, all heartless, each one of you ! It is more 
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than I can endure ;' and she was leaving the 
room, but Miss Morant detained her again, 
although Catherine was now crying bitterly. 

* You say we are all heartless,' she cried, 
trembling with agitation, ' because we do not 
feel for you — a stranger, a mere fine lady, who 
has blighted our nephew's life. Look at him 
there, Mrs Morant — ^look at him, bright and 
happy, and full of hope and energy, as he was 
before he knew you ; and think of him as he 
is now — subdued, depressed, reserved, but still 
true as steel to his duty, thank God ! He will 
not come home, he t^II not flinch from his 
work ; but he tells us there is a blight upon hid 
life, and that he no longer takes any interest 
or pleasure in his profession. Who has 
wrought this change in hijn? Who has 
marred and ruined the happiness of his life ? 
Who is to blame if not yourself 1 ' 

By this time Admiral Morant had followed 
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Catherine downstairs. He was already soft- 
ened towards her, and he came forward and 
gave her his arm, saying to his sister — 

* I am sorry you have detained Mrs Kenelm, 
Agatha. We don't know who is to blame, 
and it is not fair to prejudge any one un- 
heard. If you will write out your own version 
of your disagreement with Kenelm, my dear, 
and let us read it, I will see what can be 
done to bring about a reconciliation, or at least 
a better understanding between you. Sinoe he 
has married you, it is for better for worse ; and 
as long as you keep good and faithful to him 
now, I don't see that he is justified in taking 
no further notice of you. Whatever may have 
occurred to shake his faith in you, he ought 
to explain it, to give you a chance of clear- 
ing yourself. But don't flirt, my dear ; don't 
see so much of this Mr Ormonde. Mark my 
words, such friendships are dangerous/ 
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Admiral Morant said these few words in the 
passage, as he took Catherine to the carriage. 
No bell had been rung, and no servants were 
in the way. The Admiral opened the street 
door himself, and, with an instinct of compas- 
sion, offered to shake hands with Catherine as 
he put her into the carriage. For an instant 
she hesitated what to do, then yielding to the 
usual impulsiveness of her character, she gave 
him her hand, saying hurriedly, and in a low 
tremulous voice-^ 

* We may never meet again — ^indeed, I hope 
we never shalL You have cruelly wounded 
and insulted me ; but though I am angry now, 
I forgive you — I forgive your sister also — will 
you tell her so 1 — ^but still I wish, with all my 
heart, that I had never entered this house ; it 
has made everything worse than ever-' And yet 
the kind little Catherine faintly smiled through 
her tears, and gave a courteous farewell bow 
to the old Admiral, as she drove away* 



CHAPTEK XIV. 



A NEW FACE. 



Horace found it impossible to attend to any- 
thing else whilst Mrs Morant was going through 
so critical an interview with her husband's 
relations. He rode drearily up and down the 
Park, hoping to meet the carriage returning 
from Montagu Square. His heart was full of 
sympathy and anxiety for Catherine. If she 
should be repelled by the Admiral and his 
sister, it would throw her more than ever 
upon him, his friendship and tenderness would 
be her only consolation. But if she was well 
received and kindly dealt with, it was possible 
that a reconciliation with her husband would 
ensue ; and Horace felt that a crisis in his life 
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was approaching. As he rode slowly and 
abstractedly to and from the Marble Arch to 
Hyde Park Gate, he was startled from his 
moodiness by a sudden commotion in the Park. 
A young girl dashed past him on a runaway 
horse ; her danger was increased, as usual, by 
the injudicious pursuit of a number of other 
riders, some of them calling out to her to 
* keep her seat,^ ' give him his head,* and so on. 
The horse was only more and more excited by 
the clatter behind him, and suddenly left the 
ride and tore across the grass towards the Ser- 
pentine. Horace made for the same point by 
the road, galloping at full speed; and as he 
dismounted, he was in time to meet the girl 
and to stop her horse. At the same moment 
another young man, whom Horace recognised 
as Paul Ogleby, who had also been in pursuit, 
ran forward, and holding the horse's bridle, 
exclaimed cheerfully, in a brotherly tone — 
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* Well done, Margaret ! You have kept your 
seat beautifully. You are not hurt or faint- 
ing or anything, are you 1 ' 

' No/ she answered with a smile, but rather 
gasping as she spoke, 'only my arm is half 
pulled off; ^ and then observing the crowd which 
surrounded her, she added in an under voice to 
Mr Ogleby, — ' Let us go home, Paul ; I can't 
stay in this crowd waiting for your father. 
Where is he?' 

' You shall not remain on that beast/ Paul 
said, *if I can prevent it.' 

By this time Sir Philip Ogleby had joined 
them. He was a man of military bearing, with 
a calm and dignified demeanour ; and after a 
few words of solicitude and inquiry, he as- 
sented to Margaret's remaining on horseback, 
explaining gravely to Paul that it was an acci- 
dent — ^the upsetting of a cart — which had' 
startled the horse and set him off. ' There is 
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no vice in him * lie continued, * and Margaret 
had better ride quietly home with us at oncfe. 
If she gives way now, she will lose her nerve, 
and never be able to ride again,' Sir Philip 
said, 

Paul expostulated still ; but Margaret patted 
the horse^s neck, and gently took the bridle 
from him, laughing at his hesitation, and* tell- 
ing him to remount his own horse without 
more delay. 

Her voice was clear and sweet as a child's. 
There was no touch of Diana-Vemon daring 
in her demeanour — ^but a quiet self-possession, 
which, however, Horace saw was kept up by 
an effort. The truth was, that she felt rather 
nervous, but she was resolved to conquer her 
fears ; and as she rode slowly away with Paul 
and his father, Horace thought he had never 
seen a more graceful figure or a more lovely 
countenance. Her colouring was wonderfully 
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brilliant, and her eyes flashed with that sap- 
phire light which is seldom seen after very 
early youth. 

Horace had lingered in the crowd for a few 
minutes, attracted by the great beauty of this 
girl, and by the sweetness and charm of her 
voice and manner. He felt vaguely dis- 
appointed that she had not observed it was ,he 
who had stopped her horse. She had not once 
looked at him ; her thanks had been given to 
Paul, who had arrived indeed only an instant 
later than Horace, and who had evidently not 
thought of anything else but Margaret's safety 
when he reached her. As Horace remounted 
his horse, an acquaintance joined him, saying, 
* What a beautiful girl that is, Ormonde !— 
you know her, of course 1 * 

' Who is she ? ^ Horace asked ; * I never saw 
her before.* 

'She is Miss Aylmer, half-sister to Lady 
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Wrexmore. They say she is to marry her 
cousin, Paul Ogleby — he is always riding with 
her. I thought you knew all the Wrexmores.' 

* I know Wrexmore/ Horace answered 
gravely ; ^ he is one of my greatest friends/ 

* Ah, indeed — ^poor fellow ! he is in Italy — 
not likely to live, is he 1 ' 

' No ; he is doomed and dying,* Horace said ; 
and Catherine's carriage drove past at that 
moment. She looked up and bowed slightly 
to Horace — without the faintest smile, and 
with a dreary absent expression, which struck 
even his friend. 

*Is not that Wrexmore's youngest sister?' 
he said, turning to Horace. * She is separated 
from her husband, is she not ? What was the 
reason of it— and what is the matter with her ? 
She looks wretched, poor thing ! and two years 
ago, she was one of the handsomest and sweet- 
est women I ever knew/ 
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Horace could not speak for an instant ; his 
lips felt stiff and frozen when he tried to frsune 
some commonplace answer to his &iend. 

' Her husband is at sea,' at last he replied, as 
carelessly as he could ; * there is an inevitable 
separation between naval men and their wives, 
but it does not last for ever/ 

Horace's acquaintance was too discreet, and 

too much a man of the world, to pursue the 

subject any further* He observed that Horace 
was not in good spirits, and that he spoke with 

evident effort, when Mrs Morant was men- 
tioned ; and waving his hand in good-humoured 
adieu, he put his horse into a brisk trot, 
and left Horace to himself. Horace had felt 
a pang of self-reproach, as he caught sight 
of Catherine's wan face. For several months 
he had been wholly and entirely devoted to her. 
He had many friends — ^he was popular, esteemed, 
and sought after. He had neglected everything 
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else, and given up every spare hour of his life 
to Catherine Morant. The last thought at 
night, the first recollection in the morning, had 
been that pensive young face. The gracious 
sweetness of her manner, the lighting up of her 
countenance when he appeared — was all his 
reward. He had never asked for a word of 
affection from her ; he had always resolutely 
faced the stem fact of her marriage, as an in- 
surmountable barrier between them for ever ; 
but he knew well enough that it was not friend- 
ship alone, which had led him to throw in his 
lot with hers — ^to make her people his people 
and her God his God. To-day, for the first 
time for many, many weeks, he had for an in- 
stant forgotten Catherine — with all the sadness 
and perplexity of her life. He had been vividly 
struck with genuine admiration for another 
woman ; and it came to him as a flash of sur- 
prise — as a respite from the habitual tension of 
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his feelings, in a direction which he well knew 
could have no happy end. 

^ What is the use of the sacrifice of my life ? 
— ^how will this end ? ' he asked himself, whilst 
Margaret's nobleness of demeanour still dwelt 
on his mind. *Why may I not admire another 
woman ? What wrong am I doing 1 And if I 
could break away from Mrs Morant altogether, 
would it not be the wisest thing I could do — 
even for her own sake 1 If I could but see her 
happy — I would leave her, before it is too late.' 

It came as a relief to him to find it was pos* 
sible — even for a few minutes, to take an inte- 
rest in any one but Catherine. It was like a 
draught of fresh air, after a long confinement 
in a suffocating hothouse atmosphere. 

Mrs Morant married, unhappy, surrounded 
by mystery and anxiety, had called forth all 
the tenderness of his nature. He had begun 
his intimacy with the most loyal desire to pro- 
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tect and console her, as simply as if she had 
been a child in distress. By degrees she had 
become the absorbing passion of his life ; but 
as long as he could conceal the state of his own 
heart from her, he justified himself in continu- 
ing to see her. Her need of sympathy and 
support, in her unhappy position, made it ap- 
pear like the fulfilment of a duty to devote 
himself to her, and an act of revolt to allow 
another woman to occupy his thoughts, even 
for a moment. The sight of this bright and 
happy young girl, with the beautiful innocence 
and openness of her countenance, and the care- 
less ease of her manner — her rescue from danger, 
and the self-control of which she had given 
proof, interested and attracted Horaee in gpite 
of his chivalrous devotion to Mi» Momnt. 
He found himself lepealang, witi f^mvt va^^e 

sense of a possible adaptation — 
VOL. L y 
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'^ Ah, simple heart and sweet ! 
You loved me, damsel, surely with a love 
Far tenderer than mj queen's/' 

What right had Horace Ormonde to these 
speculations ? 

Before he had reached Princes Gate, bow- 
ever, Margaret Aylmer's sweet vision had 
faded from his mind — and the one paramount 
interest of his life, at this time, had resumed 
its command over him— even more strenuously, 
indeed, than before this momentary forgetful- 
ness, for which he already reproached himself. 

'^ And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.''^ 



CHAPTEK XV. 



AGREEABLE PEOPLE. 



Margaret Aylmer quietly rode home at a 
foot's pace, with Sir Philip and his son on 
either side of her. 

'It was you who stopped me, Paul,' she 
said to her cousin, 'and I never thanked 
you.' 

'No, it was Horace Ormonde who caught 
the horse,' Paul answered; ^thoo^ I came 
up almost at the 'same momeot^ be waa too 
quick for ma' 

'Horace Ormonde!* ItMgffUKt nud; 'why 
do I always liear his muoefMtki always ousbb 
seeing him? I d^ i^ m» him to-^Mj^ I 
don't even know lutm l/j nj^, a«kdyet Ii«w 
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heard of him for years. What is he like, 
Paul 1 Lavinia cannot bear him.' 

* I don't care much for him,' Paul replied. 
' He is a pleasant fellow enough, but he is shal- 
low. He does not seem to take life earnestly 
or to have any definite aim ; but I have heard 
he will take no end of trouble for his friends, 
to do him justice.' 

Here Sir Philip interposed — * Horace Or- 
monde is one of the most agreeable compan- 
ions I know. He is full of accomplishment. 
He rides across country in first-rate style, he 
draws and paints with more than amateur 
ability, he can talk modern languages ad- 
mirably, he writes charming articles ; and all 
this time he is steadily preparing for the Bar, 
although I understand he has private fortune 
enough to dispense with a profession, if he 
chose to be free. What more do you want in 
a young man, but to be steady and irreprpach- 
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able in his conduct — a good son and a good 
friend 1 We want such men, Paul, to leaven 
society. You and Lavinia, with your high- 
flown aspirations, desert your proper position 
in the world, and persuade yourselves that you 
can't be wrong as long as you are working for 
the poor. The rich want regenerating, and are 
as much in need of missionaries as the poor, in 
my opinion.* 

'My dear father,' Paul answered laughing, 
' you don't mean to say that Ormonde holds his 
place in society in the spirit of a missionary, 
or with any higher object than the rest of us, 
to amuse ourselves V 

* I wish you and your sister brought that 
spirit with you into society/ his father replied 
with some gravity. * You both of you agree that 
it bores you to go out ; you indulge your own 
morbid views of doing right, by looking after 
your model-lodging-house building schemes^ and 
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the Lord knows what else ; and come back to 
dinner nnable to discnss the news of the day, 
or to add to the social enjoyment of others ; 
and if you are doing good by your Quixotic 
schemes, you are rendering goodness repulsive 
by showing how dull it has made youl* 

Paul took this attack with perfect good- 
humour, only answering — * I daresay you are 
right. I wish I could take a leaf out of 
Ormonde's book, and be more available at your 
dinner-parties. But I don't think you can 
say that Lavinia is ddl/ 

' She exerts herself more than 70a do, and 
has plenty of conversation, I grant you,' Sir 
PhiUp said ; « but she is not by any means an 
agreeable woman.* 

Here Margaret felt bound to speak. 

* Poor Lavinia ! ' she said ; * I am sure she is 
much better than agreeable. She is noble, and 
true, and high-minded. Sir Philip, you must 
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value great qualities like these, more than the 
mere art of pleasing in society, which is only a 
kind of trick, which any one can acquire who 
likes to take the trouble/ 

* I wish Lavinia would ^take that trouble,' 
Sir Philip answered good-humouredly. * Paul 
is not quite so contentious nor so overbearing 
as his sister, but he does not talk at all, whilst 
Lavinia usually talks disagreeably ; in fact, I 
am very unfortunate in my children,' he added 
with a sort of relenting laugh. 

* But I think Paul could easily learn to talk 
quite agreeably,' Margaret answered playfuUy. 
* I shall take you in hand, Paul, and give you 
lessons/ 

Paul's honest face beamed a silent response ; 
and as he helped Margaret to dismount at her 
own doQT, he asked — 'Do you think I may 
conae back and dine with you 1 They don't 
want me at home to-day — they all dine out.' 
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* Ob, then of course you must come to us ! ^ 
Margaret answered ; * only be punctual. You 
know papa was very much displeased on Sun- 
day, when you were so late/ 

The same day at dinner, Margaret reverted 
to their conversation with Sir Philip, on the 
duty of being agreeable. Her mother, although 
she was still handsome, and particularly gra- 
cious and amiable in her manner, had a curious 
want of self-confidence in her character, and 
took rather a morbid view of the question. 

* One can only hope to please, or not to dis- 
please, a few congenial minds,' she was begin- 
ning, when Mr Aylmer interposed with his 
usual ready good-humour — 

* It is very fortunate for me, my dear, that 
you don't know your own power,' he said. * I 
should like to know to whom you have ever 
been displeasing in your life ? The only fault 
I find with you is, that you won't assert your- 
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self, and enter more into general conversa- 
tion.' 

* You take it all into your own hands, papa," 
Margaret laughingly said. *When you are 
not in the room, mamma talks a great deal.' 

* I only do it on principle,' Mrs Aylmer said. 
* It is infinitely pleasahter to me to leave it to 
your father, who really understands how to 
make himself agreeable.* 

Mr Aylmer looked pleased. He rather 
piqued himself on being a good talker, and at 
the same time on knowing how to avoid be- 
coming a bore. 

* Young Ormonde is one of the most agree- 
able men I know,' Mr Aylmer said, by way of 
giving the conversation a less personal direc- 
tion. * Don't you agree with me, Helen ? ' 

* Oh, yes ! he is charming — and so sympa- 
thetic ! ' Mrs Aylmer replied. 

*Mr Ormonde is one of those mysterious 
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people whom I am continually hearing about, 
but never meet/ Margaret said. * He is always 
quoted to me as a sort of type of perfection. 
You know him, Paul — why can't you bring 
him here some day ? ' 

*I don't think he is the sort of man to be 
brought anywhere/ Paul replied. ' He is a very 
good fellow — clever and pleasant and hand- 
some ; but I don't care much for him, as I 
have told you before. He is too finished — ^too 
conventional, perhaps, for me to get on well 
with him.' 

* My dear Paul ! ' cried Mrs Aylmer, ' for 
once I must diflfer from you most emphatically. 
Mr Ormonde seems to me the easiest, simplest 
of men. I don't know him very well ; but I 
have often sat next him at dinner, and always 
found him so easy to get on with. There is 
a peculiar sort of deference in his manner to 
all women, which is very attractive.' 
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' I can't bear to hear a man alter his manner 
directly he speaks to me/ Margaret said, * as if 
I were an inferior creature, to whose weakness 
he is adapting himself. I know you rather 
like it, mamma, but it always gives me an 
impression of falseness.' 

Paul was very happy as Margaret said this. 
He knew he had none of those arts of pleasing 
which Mrs Aylmer seemed to approve. His yea 
was yea, and his nay was nay, to men and women 
alike ; but no one possessed a more chivalrous 
soul ; and though he was unconscious of it 
himself, there was an attraction of its own 
in the fearless honesty with which he tried to 
express exactly what was in his mind. If he 
could not, out of consideration for others, say 
what he thought, he knew how to remain 
silent, without giving offence. 

* What do you consider the great charm in 
Mr Ormonde, papa ? ' now asked Margaret. 
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* He is a good listener, to begin with/ her 
father replied ; ' and when he has paid you 
the co^pLen. of *owi^ .H.. J^. » 
interest in what you have to say, he is able 
at any moment to talk agreeably, and with 
thorough understanding, upon any subject you 
like to choose — politics/ art, history, education, 
social questions, literature — ^there is nothing 
you like to start to which he will not re- 
spond. He is always armed cap-d-pie. 

* I don't think that is exactly my idea of an 
agreeable man, papa,' Margaret said. * I like 
more distinct individuality in my friends. It 
would never bore me for any one to talk on 
their own hobby. What I like to see is some 
flash of interest and real feeling in what is said, 
instead of dreary commonplace phraseology.' 

* What I care for is sympathy,' Mrs Aylmer 
said, ' more than anything else ; and that, I 
think, is Mr Ormonde's special characteristic. 
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We stayed in the house with him at Wrexmore, 
tiree or four years ago, a, you r«nember, 
Henry ; and he and I often had long conver- 
sations together. He came here two or three 
times after that visit ; but you were in the 
schoolroom then, Margaret, and I suppose you 
did not see him. Since then hi3 father died, 
and I have never met him anywhere at all 
except once or twice at Princes Gate.' 

* Of course I don't feel qualified to speak 
about agreeable people/ Paul now began ; * but 
I think, on the whole, I agree with Mrs 
Aylmer, that I like people to talk to each per- 
son differently, without consciously adapting 
themselves, but because they recognise one's 
individuality. I suppose this is what you 
mean by sympathy 1 ' 

* Yes,' Mrs Aylmer said ; * I call this being 
sympathetic, and that is what I like so much 
in Mr Ormonde.' 
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* There is quite another class of agreeable 
people whom we have all overlooked/ said Mr 
Aylmer, * who carry their own atmosphere, as 
it were, with them wherever, they go. They 
come in upon you thoroughly absorbed in their 
own topics, their own interests ; apd if they 
know how to handle them pleasantly, it is like 
change of air, or a visit to a country-house ; 
you are lifted into a new scene, and it re- 
freshes and rests you immensely.' 

* If the new scene is an elevating one,' Mrs 
Aylmer observed ; * but I can't say I care to 
be Ufted by force, out of my own groove of 
thought into a worse one/ 

* I think I rather like egotism in my friends/ 
Margaret said ; * one is so glad to be trusted 
with knowing what is really behind the veil 
— ^to be allowed to penetrate below the surface/ 

* And yet how reserved you are yourself ! ' 
Paul said ; but the next moment he regretted 
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what he had said, for he saw that Margaret did 
not like it. 

* This is my want of sympathy/ 1 suppose, he 
thought to himself. * How can I learn to under- 
stand — and to make myself agreeable to her 1 ' 
After a moment's pause, Margaret turned 
round to her mother, and said — 'Mamma, will 
you ask Mr Ormonde to dinner 1 He stopped 
my horse to-day, though Paul would have done 
it a moment after,' she said good-naturedly ; 
'but still, in common gratitude, we ought to 
invite him here ; and I want very much to see 
what your idea of perfection is like.' 

They had finished dinner, and, according 
to their custom in fine weather, Mrs Aylmer 
opened the dining-room window, and went down 
the stone steps which led into the garden, fol- 
lowed by Margaret. 

Paul soon joined them there. He had learned 
to look on their house as his real home, and to 
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spend all his spare hours there. As he sat 
down on one of the garden-chairs on the lawn 
beside them, Margaret said — * How glad I am 
that you are my cousin, and that I know all 
about you, Paul ! It is very exciting to try and 
find out what is in people, but it is much 
pleasanter to know it all without any trouble. 
There is a calm repose in talking to you — ^is 
there not, mamma 1 We have no curiosity 
about you, nothing to explore — no startling 
discoveries or sudden surprises, and a quiet 
understanding about everything. Certainly 
there is a great comfort in havbg relations.' 

' But we are not in the least related,' Paul 
answered rather eagerly. *I always regret that 
we were ever encouraged to call each other 
cousins,' he said with a sudden impatience 
which hurt and surprised Margaret. 

* How cross you are, Paul ! What is the matter 
with you ? You are papa s nephew, and there- 
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fore I call you my cousin, and always mean to 
do so/ she added, with a light-hearted smile, 
which gave more pain to her words. 

Paul abruptly took leave the next moment, 
without pursuing the subject. He wished Mrs 
Aylmer good evening — ^pleading he had an en- 
gagement at home ; then shaking hands with 
Margaret, he wrenched her hand so tightly 
that a ring she wore almost cut her fingers, 
saying in a low voice — * Perhaps some day 
you will be sorry for all the cruel things you 
say to me now. But I never wish you to be 
half as wretched as you make me,' — and he 
went away. 

' Paul is very odd to-night,' Margaret ob- 
served to her mother. ' I think he disliked my 
saying I wanted to know Mr Ormonde. What 
can it signify to him? He could never take 
Paul's place, or clash with him in any way/ 

* Margaret,' her mother answered in her 

VOL. L Q 
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most sympathising tone, * do you know, I am 
sometimes afraid that Paul is in love with 
you.' 

Margaret coloured, not with pleasure, but 
with annoyance, saying — *You are always 
imagining such things, mamma. Paul is my 
brother simply, and he has a dog -in -the* 
manger dislike or dread of seeing himself sup- 
planted ; but he is not so absurd as to. have 
the least touch of romance for me ; * and as her 
father came out into the garden to smoke a 
pipe, she went to meet him, whilst Mrs Aylmer 
sat still and pondered over poor dear Paxil's 
state of mind. 

* His is not a weak nature, that will break 
down under a trial of this kind. He will get 
over all this pain ; but I do wish,' she said to 
herself, * I wish Margaret would learn to care 
for him. He is very kind and good, and she 
knows him so well, I could trust him entirely. 
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What a pity she is so indiflFerent, so cold about 
him!' 

Margaret now brought her mother a cup of 
coffee, and kissed her as she gave it to her. 
She was conscious she had shown impatience at 
the suggestion about Paul, and was anxious to 
make amends, as she said — * I am afraid I was 
very cross just now, mamma ; but it would 
make me hate Paul so dreadfully if I thought 
what you said was true ; and as it is, I am 
always so happy with him. You won t say it 
or think it again, will you, dear 1 ' 

* I will do my best,' her mother answered ; 
* but I am very fond of Paul, and I should not 
like to see him unhappy. However, I hope I 
was mistaken, since it displeases you so much, 
my dear child.* 

* Don't be so dreadfully humble, mamma,' 
said Margaret laughing. * I was very rude to 
you — but I can't bear your inventing lovers for 
me, which you are so fond of doing." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A DANGEROUS PATH. 

When Horace returned to Princes Gate, he 
found Mrs Morant alone in her own sitting- 
room; she had thrown oflf her bonnet, and 
was resting on a sofa, cold and pale, and in 
an attitude of absolute dejection, her head 
resting on her hand. She Scarcely looked up 
as he came into the room, and no glad smile 
of welcome greeted him. Horace sat down 
beside her ; he was much agitated, and taking 
her disengaged hand in his, he said, with more 
tenderness than he had yet ventured to ex- 
press to her — * You have bad news — tell me, 
dear ; don't keep it from me/ Catherine burst 
into tears, and it was only by degrees that she 
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was calm enough to explain how little comfort 
her visit had brought her. She could not tell 
Horace that his name had been mentioned 
by Admiral Morant as her lover; but he 
soon divined all that she could not explain. 

An anguish of sympathy and of affection 
possessed his whole being. 

' Let me help you, Catherine/ he whispered. 
'Let me protect and take care of you. You 
do not know how devotedly I love you. I 
love you with my whole soul ; ' and he passion- 
ately kissed her hand as he spoke. 

Mrs Morant was not surprised as he said 
these words. Perhaps she was not wholly 
unprepared for theiA, but they only seemed 
to fill up the full measure of her miserable 
position. 

' Don't you know it would kill my mother ? ' 
she answered drearily. ' You are as cruel as 
the rest — you have no esteem for me. Pray 
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leave me. You have given the last touch to 
dl the d^adfol humiliation, of thk day.- 

* No esteem ! ^ Horace said ; * you are unjust, 
Mrs Morant.' He stood before her pale and 
trembling with emotion. * I would give my Ufa 
for you/ he continued ; * yet I only add to your 
pain. Forgive me, before I go— I will not 
oflfend you again.' But he returned to his place 
beside her as he added humbly — * I cannot go 
away from you unforgiven.' And Catherine 
forgave him. 

Horace went home in time only to dress 
for dinner, intending to return and dine at 
Princes Gate. The whole 'current of his 
being' at this moment was set upon Catherine— 
to make her happy, to prove himself worthy 
of her trust and of her affection. At the same 
time he knew well they had now fallen into 
a dangerous path, in which nothing but the 
utmost circumspection could keep them both 
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from sin and misery. They might be excep- 
tional people, Horace persuaded himself, and 
love each other without falling into worse evil 
than an unconventional imprudence, which 
need not make them unhappy, and which, he 
was resolved, should never disturb Catherine's 
peace of mind. As he came into his house, 
Horace found a letter on the hall-table in a 
stranger's handwriting. He tore it open with 
a prevision of something painful, and read— 

* Sir, — After mature consideration, I deem 
it to be my duty towards my nephew. Captain 
Morant, to write and inform him that your 
daily visits at Princes Gate are creating 
remark and anxiety amongst his friends, and 
that he will do well to put himself in com- 
munication with Mrs Morant's family upon the 
subject. — ^Yours obediently, 

' Agatha Morant.' 
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Horace had thought himself one of the hap: 
piest of men two minutes before he had opened 
this note. He saw that it was all over now. 

* She expects me to dine ; what excuse can 

I make ? ' was his first practical conclusion after 

reading Miss Morant's letter ; and he wrote at 

' once to Catherine, in as light a tone as he could 

devise, to avoid causing her any alarm :- 

I 

' I find some business here which must keep 
me at home to-night. Be a little sorry for me. 

* d demaiuy H. 0/ 



When he had sent this off, he called for a 
hansom, and drove to Montagu Square. Here 
he sent in his card, and asked to see Miss 
Morant. She was alone in the drawing-room. 
Her brother had the habit of going to sleep 
after dinner in the dining-room ; and Horace 
found himself face to face with a pale thin little 
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woman, who was evidently possessed of consi- 
derable firmness and energy of purpose, and 
who received him with an air of uncompromis- 
ing dislike and distrust. 

' You are Mr Ormonde,' she said, ^ and you 
have received my note, I presume ? ' 

* I have received it/ Horace repUed with cool- 
ness, * and I have come to you now to ask what 
you mean by it ? ' 

' Some intimate friends of ours Uve almost 
next door to Lady Wrexmore,' continued Miss 
Morant, — * from them I hear that you call — ^not 
only once — but often twice a day at her house. 
No young man of your age and position is likely 
to do this for the sake of a paralytic old lady. 
Your visits are to my niece by marriage, Mrs 
Kenelm Morant/ 

• * And if they are,' Horace answered defiantly, 
* by what right do you interfere with them ? 
Because your nephew does not do his duty, 
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are Mrs Morant's friends to fail in their duty 
to her ? Are we not to testify, by every means 
in our power, the respect and homage which 
she must inspire wherever she is known 1 ' 

* Let us have no nonsense/ Miss Morant. re- 
plied abruptly, * but come to the point at once. 
I have not yet written to my nephew, but I 

shall do so at once, unless you give me your 
word as a gentleman that your visits to Mrs 
Morant cease until her husband returns to 
take care of her himself/ 

Horace had remained standing from the time 
he first came into the room. His tall and 
commanding figure, in all the vigour of youth 
and good looks, was still more conspicuous in 
contrast with the small, careworn, and elderly 
little woman who stood before him, stern and 
erect, waiting for his answer. There was a mo- 
ment's pause, and then Horace answered coldly-r-' 

*My visits may be of some use to Lady 
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Wrexmore and her daughter As a very old and 
intimate friend of Lord Wrexmore's, I have 
been able to help them from time to time. If 
they consider these neighbourly comments of . 
more importance than any service I can render 
them, I am ready to withdraw from all further 
communication with them. But I do not believe 
they will be influenced by these singularly gra- 
tuitous remarks; and, at all events, I should 
require to ask what their wishes are, before I act 
so discourteously as to forego the pleasure and 
privilege of calling upon them for the future.' 

'You may be as satirical and sarcastic as 
you choose, Mr Ormonde,' Miss Morant re- 
plied, *but you cannot lay your hand upon 
your heart and say, -^* There is no cause for 
anxiety " in your relations with that family.' 

* I swear to you that there is no cause for 
anxiety,' Horace answered ; * I will swear it 
with my hand upon my heart,' he added * if 
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you choose. But you may be right,' he con- 
tinued, ' in reminding us of the folly and malice 
there is in the world. I honour and reverence Mrs 
Morant far too highly to allow her to be made 
the subject of gossiping remarks, if I can pre- 
vent it. But you must allow me to say, it is 
the neglect of her husband, and not the devo- 
tion of her friends, which is really the cause 
of these observations.' 

'The one follows the other,' Miss Morant 
answered. 'No doubt my nephew has been 
told — though not by us— things which have 
made him distrust his wife. He is too just a 
man to condemn her unheard. He is waiting 
till he can get leave to return home to judge for 
himself if she has been to blame or not. He 
expects to come home to England early in the 
spring — and may be home sooner than we 
expect. Do not allow him to see or hear any- 
thing which may tend to confirm his suspicions. 
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You think me a spiteful, heartless old maid, I 
daresay, but I tell you it was not in ill-will 
that I wrote as I did to you to-day. I had a 
visit from Mrs Morant, and I could not believe 
she was a bad woman when I came to see her. 
I was sorry for her,' Miss Morant continued, 
and she broke into tears as she proceeded, 
* I wish to save her — ^if there is yet time.' 

' Yet time !^ Horace answered scornfully. 
*My dear madam, you may be quite satis- 
fied your fears are groundless. But I am 
sure you must feel, as I do, that it would be 

cruel to add one moment's pain to all that Mrs 
Morant already has to bear. Do not let her 
know that ill-natured remarks have been made. 
As to warning her that her husband may arrive 
before long, you could not brighten her life 
better than by giving her any such hope. Mean- 
time I wiU think over what you have said, and 
I promise you that you may trust me.' 
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He held out his hand with apparent frank- 
ness as he spoke. Miss Morant gave him hers, 
saying with solemnity — 

' I will trust you, Mr Ormonde ; you would 
be the basest of men, indeed, if you could swear 
falsely in such a matter as this.' And Horace * 
left the house. 

' Is this to be the end 1 Am I the basest of 
men 1 ' he asked himself as he walked home 
across the Park. * my Catherine ! I have 
lied for you, but it was to save you — and I 
will save you,' he continued ; * though I die 
without you, I will leave you. Yes, I swear 
it to my own soul ; — unless — ^unless you tell 
me to remain ! ' Horace walked fast, com- 
muning with himself, and fighting for moral 
strength under the light of the silent stars. 
When he reached home, he said to his servant, 
* I shall go abroad most likely to-morrow night 
for two or three months/ 



CHAPTEB XVIL 



For many hams Hotaoe sat up writing let- 
ters, and making anangements for his sudden 
departure. Though he had been called to the 
Bar, his connection with that profession was 
almost nominal His avocations were far more 
literary than legal He had some fortune of 
his own, and was independent of work except 
as an interest and occupation; it was not, 
therefore, any very serious inconvenience to 
throw up the few business engagements that he 
had made. But to break through the charm 
and interest of his intimacy with Mrs Morant 
gave him very real pain ; and this was not only 
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for his own loss, but he could not help seeing 
how much she would miss him, and how dreary 
her life would be without him. When at last he 
went to bed, he still made plans for her, and 
thought over every possible consolation that 
he could suggest in leaving her. He had no 
longer any hesitation as to the duty of going 
away. On this point he was now absolutely 
• resolved. But he dreaded telling Catherine that 
he must go — and it was in the spirit of a reluc- 
tant executioner that he called in the morn- 
ing at his usual early hour at Princes Gate. 
Catherine received him with a half embarrassed 
happiness — a gentle dignity and deprecation in 
her manner, which touched him all the more, 
because it was for the first and last time that 
there could be any such consciousness of senti- 
ment between them. He could scarcely bear 
to tell her that she must lose his companionship' 
for ever. And when at last he broke it to her, 
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it was impossible for her to plead that there 
was no danger in his remainiog. 

Catherine wept in anguish and despair, and 
yet to her weak soul, there came a sense of con- 
solation in the knowledge that Horace loved 
her. Right or wrong though it might be, she 
knew now that she was the first object in his 
life ; that it was for her sake that he was about 
to banish himself from all his habitual pur- 
suits, and to remain away, until he could safely 
meet her as a friend once more. 

At last Horace said he must see Lady Wrex- 
more. * It will save you from having to ex- 
plain anything/ 

* What can you tell her ? ' Catherine asked, 
in a tone of despair. * You do not know how 
wicked mamma will think me for caring for 
you as I do.' 

* Is it likely I shall tell her ? ' Horace an- 
swered reproachfully. 'Do you think any 

VOL. !• R 
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human being will ever know that once, for a 
few moments, you fancied that my attachment 
for you called for so much pity that you be- 
lieved it was love ? You are mistaken, my 
child,' he added, resolved to give her all the 
strength with which he could possibly inspire 
her. ^ 1 have a strong conviction,' he continued, 
that Morant will return before long, and explain 
everything; that you will find he loves you 
still — and your affection for him will revive 
stronger than ever. Remember what I say. 
You will be glad then, that you only felt a 
little compassion for me. You will be glad 
that I went away, before it was too late.' 

When Horace went into Lady Wrexmore's 
room to take leave of her, his task of explana- 
tion and of farewell was comparatively easy. 
' The bitterness of death was past.' He had 
parted from Catherine — and left her far more 
miserable and broken-hearted, than when he 
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had first made her acquaintance, and had ima- 
gined that he could help her, and that his friend- 
ship would be a comfort and support to her. 

When Lady Wrexmore asked him why he 
was leaving home so abruptly, he entirely 
silenced all further questioning by explaining, 
that he had resolved to visit her son at Nice. 

* We can spare you to Edmund with grate- 
ful hearts,' the Dowager said. ' This is indeed 
good news ; ' and she poured out many mes- 
sages, and charged Horace with many wistful . 
motherly anxieties, about which he was to be 
sure to write her the fullest answers after he 
had seen her son. 

Horace in his turn begged Lady Wrexmore 
to make some effort for Catherine s sake. To 
invite Admiral and Miss Morant to visit her 
he felt was an essential point to urge ; and 
when he had obtained Lady Wrexmore's pro^ 
mise that this should be done, and that Lady 
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Porchester should be induced also to cultivate 
and propitiate Kenelm's relations, Horace had 
one other suggestion to make. * Mrs Morant 
seems to have so few young people about her/ 
he said. * Of course she does not care for gene- 
ral society just now ; but she might see more 
intimate friends of her own age — do not you 
agree with me, dear Lady Wrexmore? She 
leads a very depressing life.' 

* I felt it very much before we had you to 
cheer us,' Lady Wrexmore answered affection- 
ately. ' You are quite right ; Catherine will 
miss your visits greatly. I will try to remem- 
ber some of her young friends, and we will per- 
suade her to see something of them again ; but 
my ill-health and our many anxieties have 
made this too sad a house to invite any young 
people here/ 

* You do not often see the Aylmers/ Horace 
continued, ^They are so nearly connected, I 
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should have expected to find that Miss Aylmer 
was a friend of Mrs Morant's, but I never met 
her here. I feel sure they would suit.' 

* They call here sometimes,' Lady Wrexmore 
said. ' Mr Aylmer was here on Saturday. I 
don't know why you have not met Margaret. 
I will certainly ask them to dine — ^for Cathe- 
rine's sake. For myself, you can well believe, 
Mr Ormonde, it is only an effort to receive any 
but my most intimate friends. But you are 
very good to show so much solicitude on my 
dear child's account, and I will do all you wish 
to the best of my power.' 

Horace pleased himself with the thought 
that he had suggested a delightful companion 
for Catherine, in Miargaret Aylmer. Though 
he knew nothing more of her than the one 
glimpse he had had of her in the Park, he had 
been vividly impressed by the sweetness and 
candour of her expression ; and if he had been 
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free to remain in England, he would himself 
have persuaded Catherine, he thought, to make 
a friend of Miss Aylmer. 

He had much business to get through dur- 
ing th6 remainder of the day, and could not 
get ready to start till the next morning, but 
he would not trust himself to see Mrs Morant 
again. He dined alone at his club, and drove 
home immediately afterwards, thoroughly 
wearied out both in mind and body. His 
servant met him with a note from Catherine. 
' It was to be given to you directly you came 
home, the man said/ Horace turned into his 
study, and shut the door, before he opened the 
letter, which said — 



* You forbade me to write whilst you were 
abroad, and of course I shall obey you ; but 
there .is still time to ask what is the meaning 
of your urging mamma to invite Miss Aylmer 
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Horace threw himself into an arm-chair, and 
buried his face in his hands. Nemesis had 
followed him as unerringly as it pursues us 
all; When we sow the wind, we shall after- 
wards reap the whirlwind. For one moment 
Horace rose up to go off and see Catherine ; 
the next instant his strong masculine good 
sense prevailed, and he sat down again ; and 
drawing writing materials towards him, he 

wrote : — 

' I never spoke to Miss Aylmer in my life. 

I only suggested her because she is one of the 

connections of your family, and her coming to 

your house would not disturb Lady Wrexmore 

so much as any new acquaintance might do. I 

thought only of what might help and brighten 

your life ; and this young girl, whom I once saw 

in the Park, looked kind and good. Do not 



ask me to see you again until I return to Eng- 
land, a few months hence — ^indeed it is better 
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not. But do not doubt that, whether far oflf or 
near to you, I am always the same.' 

At Victoria Station, in the misty early morn- 
ing, Horace had taken his ticket, and was sorry 
to find he had still ten minutes to wait before 
the train started, when his heart seemed to 
stand still for an instant, as he caught sight 
of a familiar graceful figure, wrapped in a soft 
travelling-cloak and closely veiled, pacing up 
and down the platform. 

Of course it was Catherine Morant. As 
Horace hurried to meet her, he was conscious 
that a fierce temptation was before him. In 
her devotion to him, he believed that she 
was capable of any imprudence. Indeed, why 
had she come at all, unless to go away with 
himl 

For a moment Horace could not speak; and 
as he took her hand in his, and gave her his arm, 
Catherine could feel that his heart was beat- 
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ing wildly. She was more self-possessed. Her 
misery in losing him made her quite indiffe- 
rent to conventionality, but it gave her also 
the calm of despair. 

* I wished to see you once more/ she said- 
* I told you so in my letter, and you refused to 
come. It is the first request I ever made in 
vain to you, and it hurt me so much that you 
could bear to go away estranged and misun- 
derstanding me.^ 

* Not that — not that, indeed,' Horace said, 
and he pressed her hand more closely within 
his arm, saying, * Do you not feel how my heart 
is beating ? Do you not feel that I love you 
so much that it would be cruelty to keep me 
by you ; — impossible indeed, unless you choose 
to give up everything for me. There is still 
time. Will you do this ? Dearest Catherine, 
shall I remain in England — tell me ? there is 
still time/ 
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Catherine cltmg more closely to his arm as 
she answered — 

* We have resolved to part — but I could not 
bear your cold letter ; I could not bear to think 
that you were occupied about Miss Aylmer at 
a time when my heart was breaking, and when 
I wanted one more kind word, before you go 
away for ever.' 

* Do you think I can forget you ? ' Horace 
asked. ' As for Miss Aylmer, I told you, my 
dear, I don't know her ; I never spoke to her. 
Don't let us waste time in speaking about her. 
Catherine, I go away for your sake. If we 
had done wrong, you would suffer more than 
you do now. Think of your husband's return. 
You will be glad then, that you have acted 
rightly in sending me away, and that there is 
no impassable barrier between him and you. 
God only knows what it costs me to leave 
you,' he added hurriedly ; for the bell was now 
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ringing, and he had to get into the train. 
' There is no one here to care or know us,' he 
said ; and he pushed aside her veil and kissed 
her as he spoke 

Almost at the next instant, Mr Scudamore 
ran up to the carriage, where Horace had now 
taken his seat, saying — 

^ Here is a small parcel which Lady Wrex- 
more begs you will give to his Lordship.* 

* Mrs Morant has just brought me something 
else for her brother,* Horace said as an excuse, 
anxious by all means to screen Catherine ; * I 
will take care of everything for him.' 

The train started, and Catherine was in an 
agony of tears, whilst Horace, pale and agi- 
tated, waved his hand from the carriage-win- 
dow, and was swiftly borne away. 

If Mr Scudamore had seen that last farewell, 
Horace knew he could be trusted to keep it 
secret — except from his wife. Mr Scudamore 
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believed in wives. He had no cliildren, and he 
and his wife poured out their hearts to each 
other about everything and everybody, except- 
ing always such confidences as might be reposed 
in him professionally. Upon this point he was 
invulnerable, and his wife entirely accepted his 
reserve, and approved of it as a part of what 
she considered his sacred calling as a physician, 
to which she must submit with due humility 
of heart, Mr Scudamore was an exceedingly 
kind-hearted man. He had witnessed Catherine's 
rash farewell to Horace Ormonde ; but he be- 
longed to the charitable of the world, and his 
first thought was to be glad that it was himself, 
and not a stranger, who had seen this parting. 

When the train was well out of sight, Mr 
Scudamore gave Catherine his arm, in a matter- 
of-course way, saying — 

• Shall I put you into a cab, or would you 
rather walk ? ' 
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Catherine made no answer. She was, indeed, 
still crying too much to speak, and they walked 
in absolute silence from Victoria Station to 
Princes Gate. 

As they came into the house, Catherine had 
recovered enough to be able to say, * Thank 
you, Mr Scudamore,* in a grateful tone. 

He then joined his wife, and had the good 

sense to omit telling her of the last act of that 

parting scene, which, with all his charity, had 
somewhat disturbed his mind. 

'Mrs Morant walked home with me, poor 
thing ! ' he said. ' She is so inipulsive and im- 
petuous, I don't feel sure that she had not her 

toothbrush in her pocket, when she went off to 
the train. But Ormonde is a man of admirable 
good sense and very high moral tone ; besides, 
of course, he told me Mrs Morant came only with 
a parcel for her brother. But I am afraid she has 
some romance in her poor little heart about 
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him. You must be very kind and patient with 
her, Julia. She will miss Mr Ormonde's visits 
very much.' 

Julia, however, was far more severe than her 
husband in her condemnation of Catherine. 
This excellent woman felt a recoil from her, 
which made it diflSicult to think of meeting her 
again 'with any friendliness, or even of remain- 
ing under the same roof with her, after what 
her husband had said. 

' You call her " poor thing ! " and say she is 
so impulsive and impetuous, as if these ten- 
dencies are quite beyond our own power to 
control. If you did your duty, Kobert, you 
would call upon her to repent in dust and 
ashes for her "romantic notions," as you call 
them, instead of making jokes, and wondering 
if she had put her toothbrush in her pocket. 
There is some spell about this woman which 
has even infatuated you, I believe.* 
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Mr Scudamore was obliged to admit that he 
had spoken too lightly. ^ You see, she has been 
so long neglected and deserted by her husband, 
that one is apt to forget that she is married at 
all,' he said apologetically. * If I had left you 
alone for a year, and never written to you dur- 
ing all that time, nor appeared to care if you 
were dead or alive, you might become a little 
flighty too, perhaps, if you were very unhappy.' 

* Eobert ! ' his wife answered reproachfully, 
* I would become a sister of mercy, and try to 
help others more miserable than myself. You 
know, at all events, I should never flirt with 
another man.' 

^ Well, but Mrs Morant does not flirt,' Robert 
answered. * Look how quietly she spends her 
time in her mother's room day after day. Don't 
be severe upon her, my dear, because I made a 
foolish, ill-judged joke about her. Of course 
she will miss Mr Ormonde — we shall all do so ; 
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but if she had wished to flirt with him, she 
would not have let him go away, or he would 
not have gone. No; my impression is, they 
may have discovered it is a little imprudent to 
see each other so often, and he very properly 
decides to go away. Having done the right 
thing, let us support them in it to the best 
of our power ; and I expect you to be par- 
ticularly kind to her, Julia.' 

It was a matter of absolute indifference to 
Mrs Morant whether Julia was * kind ' to her 
or not. She simply looked on the Scudamores 
as useful members of the household, who were 
bound to be faithful and loyal to all the family, 
and to whom it was not necessary to explain 
anything. They could see for themselves 
whatever they cared to know. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



DEATH IN LIFE. 



The parting was over. Horace was free to 
wander unquestioned where he chose. He had 
felt great anxiety, for Catherine's sake, to soften 
the pain of separation by every means in his 
power. For this reason he had decided to go 
to her brother at Nice for the first few days, 
so that she might feel sure of being spoken 
of and tenderly considered. He thought this 
would help her to bear the first week of his 
absence, and he had promised to write one letter 
from thence. Afterwards, he had resolved that 
the only prudent course was absolute silence. 
Death in life was to be dealt out to her with 
an unflinching hand— it was his duty. He was 
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right thoroughly to act up to it ; but he ought 
to have begun doing so sooner. He had made 
himself too much a part of Catherine's life to 
be at liberty to tear up every fibre of his inti- 
macy with her so abruptly. For himself it was 
the truest wisdom, but for her it was a cruel 
policy. Absence alone would have been a sharp 
trial, with every consolation that friendly letters 
could have brought to her ; but a blank silence 
was more than Catherine could long endure — 
tried as she had already been by the same 

course of action from her husband. She had 
promised to obey Horace's decision, and not to 
write to him. In the hurry of his departure 
she had scarcely realised how terrible this 
would be to her. 

Horace felt a' sharp pang when he awoke the 
next morning at Paris, and remembered that he 
could not even have a little note, such as he 
had received so often of late, from her. There 
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was no longer before him the one sweet every- 
day duty, as he had accustomed himself to con- 
sider it, of sympathising with Catherine, of con- 
soling and making her happy. As he thought 
of her forlorn position without him, all the 
sensibility of his nature was stirred within him ; 
and yet there came also a strange sense of 
elation as he reflected that she was safe under 
her mother's roof, and that he had found 
strength to leave her. So much of his affection 
for her had sprung from pity, that when he 
was once removed from the fascination of her 
presence, he could think of her once more as of 
a suffering child, for whose ultimate good he 
was sacrificing himself. He was no longer op- 
pressed by fears and vague remorse, his ' con- 
science, as the noon-day clear,' approved his 
course of action. He was impatient to break 
the last links of the chain which still bound him 
^-to get over his visit to Lord Wrexmore with- 
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out delay, and then to roam about the world 
at large. 

On his arrival at Nice, Horace drove at once 
to the Wrexmores' house, which was near the 
Promenade des Anglais, facing the ever-daz- 
zling sparkle of the blue Mediterranean. He 
found his old friend, Edmund, resting amongst 
orange-trees and myrtles, in a sheltered corner 
of the broad stone terrace, upon which the 
drawing-room windows opened. His wife was 
with him, and as Horace Ormonde was an- 
nounced, they both came forward and received 
him with radiant cordiality. 

Lady Wrexmore's countenance beamed with 
animation and good-humour, as she said, in her 
clear cheerful tone, * Does not Edmund do me 
great credit, Mr Ormonde ? Is not he looking 
wonderfully better?' 

Horace answered, ' Yes, indeed, he is,' at the 
first moment ; for Lord Wrexmore's face was lit 
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up with the immense joy of seeing his old friend 
again, and Horace did not at first perceive that 
he was weaker, and more decidedly an invalid 
than when he had seen him last — more than 
a year before. 

* I am so glad you are satisfied,' Marion said. 
* Was not I right to insist on keeping him 
quietly here, instead of letting him travel all 
over Europe, Africa, and Asia, as he wanted to 
do, to enlarge his mind? All he really re- 
quired was rest and quiet, and that he has 
had, driving from one sunny resting-place to 
another in the Comiche. It is a charming 
country. I delight in it, and so does he,' she 
added, smiling affectionately at her husband. 

* Marion, my dear, it was not for my own 
health's sake only that I wished to travel, nor 
to enlarge my mind. It was to help poor 
Catherine/ he said, and his voice changed 
as he spoke. *I would give anything to 
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be well enough to go and seek out that ruflfian, 
Morant' 

* Don't excite yourself about him,' Marion . 
said lightly. *He is eccentric, no doubt ; but I 
daresay it will all come right in time. Don't 
you think so; Mr Ormonde? Is there any news 
of the monster V she added laughing. •What a 
strange creature he must be ! And yet, at our 
united marriage — ^you know, of course, we 
were all married together with one service, it 
was so indeed — I thought I never saw a more 
commonplace little man.' 

' Littk ? ' Ormonde asked, with a stirring of 
curiosity ; he had never heard any personal 
description of Captain Morant. 

*Yes, rather short — about Catherine's own 
height, which is indeed -yery short for a man. He 
was not particularly good-looking ; he was not 
particularly agreeable ; he was not very polished ; 
altogether, it is difficult to know why our poor 
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little Catherine fell so desperately in love with 
him. Indeed, you and your mother were both 
under the spell/ Marion continued in her 
sprightly tone. * When I arrived at Wrexmore, 
Mr Ormonde, they were all absolutely infatu- 
ated by this stupid Kenelm Morant. Edmund 
was just as bad as the rest. He was " such a 
brave, honest, open-hearted sailor — so modest 
about all his achievements — so true— so kind." * 

' Ah ! leave ofl^ Marion, my dear love,' Lord 
Wrexmore now interposed. ^ It is too painful, 
too real a tragedy, to discuss in this manner. 
We were all cruelly deceived. I never knew 
a more taking fellow, — indeed, nothing but 
madness can explain his conduct now. How is 
Catherine ? ' he continued, turning to his friend 
Ormonde, * tell me about her,' 

Of course Horace, as a man of the world, 
was able to talk about Mrs Morant in the 
calm tone of a trusted friend. He betrayed no 
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painful embarrassment ; but it was a relief to 
him when Marion asked — 

' Do you care for babies 1 I shall send for 
your godchild/ 

Horace had almost forgotten that Lord 
Wrexmore had a son and heir, to whom he had 
been made godfather by proxy, only three 
months since. When Horace saw how much 
happiness and sunshine had come into his 
friend's life by his marriage, he sighed as he 
reflected how little prospect there was of any 
such fate awaiting him. 

Lady Wrexmore's rule of life was cheerful- 
ness under all circumstances. She had excel- 
lent health, no nerves, and no heart. But she 
had good-nature and a perfect temper, which 
took the place of higher qualities, and threw a 
beneficent veil over the innate selfishness of 
her character. Horace had heard of her as a 
mere woman of the world, and was completely 
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reassured by the glamour of amiability which 
she threw around her. In the midst of much 
regret and much wistful anxiety about Cathe- 
rine, there came a certain sense of relief in his 
freedom. He was surprised to find that he 
could still be amused and gay — ^that he could 
enjoy life once more. Horace felt as if he had 
fired off his pistols into the air, after keeping 
them loaded with pain and anxiety for so many 
months past. The Wrexmores had arranged a 
bedroom and sitting-room in their own house 
for his especial use; and, with his ready powers 
of adaptation, he was at once at home and at 
his ease with his friend Edmund and his wife. 
The day after he arrived at Nice, he was 
called upon to take a long country walk with 
Marion, whilst Lord Wrexmore drove out with 
the nurse and the baby. 

^ I am so glad to have a companion in my 
constitutional walk,' Marion said with her 
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bright smile, as they set off together. * Hither- 
to I have walked alone. On principle I take 
all the air and ezercise I can, so as to keep strong 
and well for Edmund. I dine out also, and 
go to all the balls for an hour or two, just long 
enough ta be able to bring back a little 
gossip to amuse him with. I am sure it is the 
best thing to do. He has the doctor, you know, 
to fall back upon when I am out ; and I come 
back to him like afresh visitor, and amuse him 
a great deal more than if I stayed at home every 
evening with him. Your arrival is an immense 
resource for him. I hope you are not going to 
hurry away.' 

* In a week, I am afraid,' Horace answered ; 
but Marion strongly opposed this idea, and at 
once extracted a promise of at least a fortnight's 
visit. Horace had so much real sympathy 
with Lord Wrexmore, and he found his time 
pass so pleasantly at Nice, that he was easily 
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persuaded to put off his Eastern tour, and to 
remain as long as he could be of use to his 
friend. He had intended jealously to have 
guarded the secret of his attachment, and it was 
easy to do so with Edmund, who was not prone 
to occupy himself with the affairs of others ; but 
the third day of his arrival at Nice, a letter 
addressed to him in Catherine's hand was given 
to him by Lady Wrexmore, who said kindly, 
* I ought to have warned you, Mr Ormonde, all 
the letters for this house come to us directly 
from the post-office ; we have our own bag, 
and send a messenger for it-it saves delay. 
I keep the key, and every letter comes undef 
my own eyes. If you do not like this arrange- 
ment, just write a line to the post-office, and 
you can have your own letters in any other 
way you like. Paste Restante, if you prefer it/ 
Horace was a good deal annoyed, but he 
answered quietly, *Mrs Morant is anxious 
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for news of her brother/ as he glanced hastily 
at the letter and put it into Jhis pocket. The 
nezt moment he regretted that he had said 
anything at all, but he had been thrown off 
his guard. Catherine had broken her pro- 
mise, and she wrote simply to tell Horace that 
she could not abide by it. 

*You asked me an impossibility/ she said, 
* when you told me not to write to you. I 
cannot endure this terrible silence. Four days 
have passed since you left England, and not 
one word has come from you. Mamma is very 
anxious to hear about Edmund ; and if I do not 
write before you leave him, I shall not know 
where to send a letter to you. The experience 
of these few days is enough to prove to me that 
I must claim the right to correspond with you ; 
and I beg you to withdraw your objection, 
and absolve me from my promise. Indeed, as 
you see, I am not able to keep it' 
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There was no signature to Catherine's letter. 
They had, for many weet;s past, arrived at a 
stage of intimacy in which they could find no 
name by which to address each other, and in 
which their notes and letters had no beginning 
and no ending. And yet, until the last few 
days before Horace left England, he had been 
able to persuade himself that it was he alone 
who suflfered — he alone to whom there was any 
danger in the undefined depth and meaning 
of every word and action of their life. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



A KNIGHT-ERRANT. 



Paul Ogleby could see with painful clearness 
that Margaret cared for him with nothing but 
a sisterly regard. They were so intimate, that 
it was only by constant effort that he could, 
repress the declaration of his own love for her. 
Upon every other subject it was his custom to 
consult her, to discuss everything with her. 
Paul's only consolation, his only hope, lay in 
the reflection that, as yet, Margaret cared ^ 
for no one else — ^that there was no one else 
in his way. He was the dearest friend she 
had in the world, and as long as he could 
hold this position he was consoled. Now and 
then he gave way to a petulant speech — to a 
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rebellious irritation with her for her coolness 
and her quiet friendliness ; but he knew if he 
once betrayed that he was in love with her, it 
would be like the boy in the fairy tale who 
killed the golden goose. Of course Margaret 
saw, by these fitful flashes, that Paul was cap- 
able of what is called * making a fool of him- 
self about her. She did not yet understand 
what such a state of feeling meant, and ex- 
pected to keep him as her friend through life : 
if he did not betray any deeper affection for 
her, she concluded that he was happy and satis- 
fied, as she was herself. Margaret believed that 
the fanaticism with which Paul threw him- 
self into his benevolent schemes for improv- 
ing the condition of working-men, was the one 
real enthusiasm of his life, and that the senti- 
ment which he now and then betrayed for her, 
was the mere foolish offshoot of a romantic 
temperament, which she was bound firmly to 



disoooiag^e; anoe she caaH oatainly feel no 
s^mpuh J with it. 

Paul was a seif-miant, oiergeuc man with 
the lest of the wodd, bat with Har^aret he 
was foil of humilitT. Whenever he had ojf ended 
hei; he ^pcaied befoie her with tlie air of 
a ciiniinal, fifaeking a reconciliation by erezy 
means in his power. Margaret oould not aidme 
these homble moods of his, and would lash 
him into self-aesertion once more by a playful 
seventy, which drove him back into the beaten 
road of friendship, on which she conid meet 
him with honest cordiality. 

Lady Wrexmore kept her promise to Horace 
Ormonde, and soon after he left F.ng^nd, the 
Aylmers were invited to dine at Princes (rate. 
Pan! and Lavinia Ogleby were asked for the 
same day, with their father. Margaret looked 
forward with much interest to this dinner. 
She waa only fifteen when her half-sister Maricm 

vol- I. T 
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had been first engaged to Lord Wrexmpre. 
Since that time she had very seldom seen any 
of the family. Illness and death at Wrexmore 
Hall, during the following two years, had pre- 
vented any visits there, until the double wed- 
ding had taken place, now a year ago, when 
Margaret had been bridesmaid to her sister. 
She had admired Mrs Morant very much at 
that time, and felt much attracted by her ; but 
since her unhappiness about her husband had 
begun, Catherine had never called anywhere, 
and never was * at home ' to any but a very few 
people, amongst whom Margaret had not been 
included. Mr and Mrs Aylmer often went to 
see the Dowager in her own privateoroom, where 
she daUy received one or two chosen friends, 
but Margaret had never been invited to the 
house since she came out. As she drove 
there with her father and mother on this occa- 
sion, she sat quite silent, thinking over Cathe- 
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rine^s sad history, and fiUed with the tenderest 
sympathy and compassion for her. 

Mr Aylmer had an official appointment in 
Downing Street, and was a valuable man of 
business ; he was also well read, and fond of 
literature. He had always lived in good 
society, and there was a genial urbanity in his 
manner, which made him universally popular. 
Sometimes, however, in the confidence of his 
own family, it must be owned that his quaint 
sayings, and what he intended for grave 
humour, became rather wearisome and out of 
taste, — so that Margaret, with all her filial 
affection, was obliged, now and then, to con- 
fess to herself that she wished her father 
would talk a little less, and even that he would 
be a little less perpetually cheerful. This even- 
ing, especially, Mr Aylmer's conversation in 
the carriage jarred against Margaret's more sen- 
sitive feelings. He was speculating upon the 
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evening that was before them. * It will not 
be very lively/ he said. * We shall find the 
Oglebys, no doubt, and Moncrieffe, the dear 
Dowager's chaplain and father confessor, of 
course, wiU be there.* 

* Does she confess 1 ' asked Margaret, rather 
aghast at such a suggestion. 

*I should think so,' her father answered 
laughingly. * She is the kind of woman who 
finds consolation in that sort of thing, and 
Moncrieffe is the sort of man to encourage it ; 

i 

but I know nothing about it/ 

^ I am sure,' said Mrs Aylmer in her timid 
voice, * if confession is any comfort to a suffer- 
ing, bereaved, bedridden woman, who bears all 
her trials with the most angelic patience, but 
who must want every spiritual support she can 
obtain, it would be cruel to blame her for it. 
W hat is the harm of confession, after all ? I 
often regret it is not more usually the custom 
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in our Church ; it is approved and allowed, you 
know, in the Rubria I have often told you, 
Henry, it is the one thing which most attracts 
me in the Bomish Church/ 

*Don^t let me catch your director lurking 
about in my house/ answered Mr Aylmer 
good-humouredly, *if you mean to set one up. 
I should kick him out neck-and-crop the first 
time he darkened my doors, I warn you, my 
dear. If you want to confess, come to me ; I 
am your lawful adviser and protector. I will 
promise you absolution, you stupid old dar- 
ling ! ' he added, and he shook her by the hand 
as he spoke. 

* My dear,^ Mrs Aylmer said, ' you are always 
very good and kind, but you are very easily 
bored, you must admit; and really there are 
often very serious questions arising in my life, in 
which I feel the want of an accredited adviser/ 

* The deuce you do ! ^ Mr Aylmer said rather 
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crossly ; * then I can only say the sooner you 
cure yourself of this spiritual craving the better/ 

Mrs Aylmer was a little hurt, and thought 
her dear Henry unsympathising ; and Margaret 
was silent, feeling that she ought not to inter- 
fere. But Mr Aylmer was essentially a good- 
natured man, and consequently was the least 
bit in the world snubbed by his family ; and 
after a moment's pause, he thought it prudent 
to give a turn to the conversation by saying, 
* Margaret, we must all of us be very careful 
what we talk about at dinner to-day. We can't 
refer to the navy, shipwrecks, nor any kind of 
disasters at sea — ^nor to husbands nor captains 
— ^nor madness particularly ; for, after all, that 
is the solution of the whole mystery, but the 
Wrexmores are all so dire obstinate, they won't 
believe it. Furthermore, be sure you avoid 
any reference to Greek history.' 

*That I don't understand,' Margaret said 
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gravely ; * though I am not very anxious to do 
so : it seems to me such a very grim kind of 
joke, dear papa. I am sure, I feel at this mo- 
ment only as if I were going to a funeral/ 

* But, my dear, you will be expected to talk. 
Even at a funeral people talk in a subdued kind 
of way ; but still they talk, if it is only about 
the weather, or the fit of their horrid, stiff, 
black gloves. But as to avoiding particular 
topics; I mentioned Greek history, because 
Sappho is the name of Captain Morant's ship ; 
and Sappho, as you know, was an eminent 
Greek poetess. She invented that kind of verse 
which is called after her name, the "Sapphic.^' 
In the "Spectator" — ^not the newspaper, but 
the old Addison " Spectator " — ^you will find a 
character of the poetess and a translation, both 
in French and English, of two of her fragments. 
I can remember how it begins,' Mr Aylmer 
went on — 
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" Heurenx ! qui prds de toi, pour toi seule soupire ; 
Qui jouit du plaisir de t'entendre parler : 
Qui te voit quelque-fois doucement lui sourire. 
Les dieuz, dans son bonheur, peuvent-ils l'6galer 1" 

The EnglishL translation is not so good, in my 
opinion, but it is more literal ;. it begins — 

** Blest as th' immortal gods is he, 
The youth who fondly sits by thee ; 
And hears and sees thee all the while 
Softly speak and sweetly smile." 

But here we are at Princes Gate,' Mr Aylmer 
continued. *Now, Margaret! remember to 
avoid husbands, navy, madness, Sappho' 

* Please don't go on, papa,' answered Mar- 
garet ; and they all went into the house. 

The Dowager always received her guests at the 
dinner-table on these occasions ; she preferred 
to be quietly carried downstairs under Mr 
Scudamore's supervision ; and when Margaret 
arrived with her father and mother, there was 
only the admirable Julia in the drawing-room. 

^ Mrs Morant will be down immediately/ 
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Mrs Scudamore said ; * she is usuaUy a little 
late — ^you will excuse her I am sure.* 

^ How is Mrs Morant V asked Mrs Aylmer 
kindly. 

^ Oh ! she is very, very low just now/ Mrs 
Scudamore replied, — * she is really scarcely 
equal to receiving her friends ; but of course I 
do all I can to spare her, and we hope the little 
distraction may be good for her/ 

Mrs Scudamore rather enjoyed theimportance 
of moving, at all events, in the side scenes, of a 
real mystery, and Margaret felt indignant at the 
foolish suggestion that a dinner-party could dis- 
tract the mind of a wife who mourned over the 
unexplained alienation of a beloved husband. 
The dinner was announced before Mrs Morant 
appeared, and after shaking hands with Mrs 
Aylmer, she merely bowed with her sweet sad 
smile to Margaret and Lavinia, and desired 
Sir Philip to take Mrs Aylmer down to dinner. 
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There was only one guest late, the clergyman 
who was Lady Wrexmore's chaplain. 

^ We are too many ladies/ Catherine said as 
she declined Paul's offered arm. 

^ I will take care of Mrs Morant/ Julia cried, 
pressing forward with her usual fussiness, but 
Catherine swept past her without taking any 
notice of her anxious civility. One thought 
only was in her mind. Horace had said Mar- 
garet Aylmer * looked kind and good.' It was 
some months since Catherine had seen her^ and 
as they came into the brilliant light of the 
dining-room, Mrs Morant looked only at Mar- 
garet. 

* How beautiful she is ! ' Catherine thought ; 
* and yet he did not say he thought so. He 
only ventured to tell me she " looked kind and 
good." Oh ! what cowards men are ! He could 
not face the pain of telling me that he ad- 
mired her, and yet I would rather a thousand 
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times he told the truth, than have to find it out 
for mysel£' 

Margaret meantime was feeling the deepest 
compassion for Mrs Morant. * She is very much 

altered/ she told Paul in a low voice, as he sat 
next her ; ^ but her face is more interesting 

than it ever was. I used to think she was like 
Undine^ and now the likeness is more striking 
than before ; — she has found her soul.' 

Paul demurred. * She does not give me that 
impression,' he said. ' She looks as if she were 
in a transition state, hovering between God and 
the devil.' 

* Not in the least,' Margaret answered warmly. 
*You are horribly uncharitable. I think she 
looks like an angel of patience and sweetness.' 

' I am sorry for her,' Paul replied,.* but I am 
afraid she is not quite an angel yet. She looks 
much more like a^emme incomprise' 

' I never know what that means,' Margaret 
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answered, * and I hate French phrases ; they 
don't suit you in the least, Paul, and you have 
become extremely aflfected this evening/ 

* Have 1 1 ' Paul answered with gravity ; and 
after a moment's pause he added, carefully 
lowering his voice, * It is only because I don't 
want you to become a great friend of the lady 
we were speaking about. From what Lavinia 
has told me, I fancy she is no longer very much 
occupied about her husband ; and though I am 
very sorry for her, and would do anything to 
help her myself, I can't think her a good com- 
panion for any very young girl/ 

Margaret coloured with indignation, and was 
silent for an instant, then the clear sapphire 
eyes flashed full upon him, as she said, * You 
had better prove you will do anything to help 
her by some good action, instead of maligning 
her to me— trampling on those who are down. 
You have not the least right to interfere, even 
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if she had committed a murder ; and I shall 
certainly see as much of her as I possibly can, 
however little you may approve of it/ 

Paul was deeply hurt. * Has friendship no 
rights ? ' he asked ; but Margaret did not answer. 

Catherine was sitting at the other end of the 
table ; and although, with her innate courtesy, 
she carried on a desultory conversation with Sir 
Philip Ogleby, she was continually observing 
Margaret ; and when she saw that she was evi- 
dently intimate enough with Paul to talk with 
serious earnestness to him, a sigh of relief 
escaped her. * They must be engaged, or very 
near it,' she said to herself ; * and perhaps, when 
everybody returns to England, they will be 
already married ; and I need not care if he says 
again that, she looks " kind and good.'* ' 

Paul was eminently good-looking, without 
being handsome. His features were somewhat 
flat and square, but his hair was absolutely 
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black ; his eyes were also black, large, and lum- 
inous, with thick black eyelashes and clearly 
defined eyebrows. His teeth were faultless. 
His closely-shaven face, with its clear olive 
complexion, bore a frankness of expression 
which was very attractive ; and his figure, 
though slight, was firm, well set, and upright. 
During the evening Mrs Aylmer sat beside 
Lady Wrexmore s sofa, and Lavinia played 
magnificently, which relieved the monotony 
of the party. Margaret talked a little to Mrs 
Morant in the intervals of the music ; Cathe- 
rine's plaintive voice, her sweet sad smile, and 
her absent manner, interested her much. 

* Have you heard to-day from Nice 1 ' Mar- 
garet asked. * Marion wrote to us this week a 
better account. Mr Ormonde seems to be of so 
much use to them ; she says Wrexmore is in 
much better spirits since he has arrived/ 

Catherine looked fixedly at Margaret's guile- 
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less countenance for an instant before she 
replied, then she said steadily, ' Do you know 
Mr Ormonde 1 ' 

* No/ Margaret answered lightly ; * I never 
even saw him, that I know o£ But, I believe, 
he did me a service once in the Park, and 
stopped my horse when I was run away with. 
However, Paul was there almost at the same 
moment, so I will divide my gratitude,' said 
she with a relenting smile, turning to Paul, 
who stood near them. 

* When was this accident 1 — how long ago ? ' 
Catherine asked ; ^ it is very odd I never heard 
of it.' 

^ Oh ! it was not an accident, there was no- 
thing in it to interest any one. I am not much 
used to riding, and Sir Philip had lent me a 
horse that I had never ridden before. I believe 
I was nervous/ 

' You did not betray it, if you were,' Paul 
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said ; *you never once lost your presence of 
mind .' 

* Yes, I did ; otherwise I should certainly 
have taken some notice of my preserver, Mr 
Ormonde, whom I have been wishing to know 
for this last year or two, but you would never 
introduce him to us,' she continued playfully, 
and still addressing Paul 

* It would not be difficult for you to know him 
when he is in London,' Paul answered ; ' but I 
have not seen him about much, of late. He has 
avoided his old friends for many months past.' 

Here Catherine interposed, with a tone of 

dignity which disarmed Paul's severity, as she 

said, * Mr Ormonde has been very kind to lis, 

all this time, Mr Ogleby ; we have seen him a 

great deal. I don't think it is quite fair to 

give him the character of neglecting his old 

friends. He has not neglected us, and he is 
with Wrexmore now, as you know, abroad.' 
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Catherine said these words with the instinct 
of self-preservation. She had easily detected 
that Paul disapproved, although he pitied her ; 
and she knew that from Lavinia he must have 
heard that there had been something more than 
commonplace friendship between Horace Or- 
monde and herself. She knew Paul's chivalry 
of nature, and felt sure he would stand by her 
if she could only let him see that she trusted 
him. After all, though she had been weak, she 
had chosen the right path. She had agreed to 
give up the only consolation of her life, cost 
what it might. She had not lost all right to 
self-respect, and she felt this as her support 
when she defended Horace Ormonde. 

* Les absens ont toujours tort,' Paul said in 
answer to Catherine, with a frank look of regret ; 
and as he spoke he saw that Margaret also for- 
gave him, although he had quoted French again. 

That night, in the solitude of his own room, 

VOL. I. u 
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You said I ought to prove my readiness to help, 
instead of making empty professions. 

* I have always had an idea that the missionary 
curate, Mr Orde, who went as far as Gibraltar 
with Captain Morant, might be able to throw 
some light on his strange cQnduct, if we could 
only get at him. I mean to find out if he has 
any correspondents in England, and if any- 
thing has transpired in his letters worth inves- 
tigating further. I am sorry IvBpoke with so 
little sympathy of one who is already unhappy 
enough, and whom I will henceforward do all 
in my power to help and befriend by word and 
deed. I promise you this. Of course, if I have 
to go off to Zanzibar, or wherever Orde may be, 
I shall come to see you first. But, for the pre- 
sent, I shall make what inquiries I can in 
England. — ^Yours ever, Paul Ogleby.' 

END OF VOL. I. 
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some light on the change which had passed 

over his friend, from the time they had parted 

from each other at Gibraltar. But whenever 
Paul had made this suggestion to his father or 

Lavinia, they had always answered that it was 
impossible to communicate with Mr Orde. No 
one knew where he was. He had no near rela- 
tions, and no correspondents in England. Mr 
Freeman, his former rector, was the authority 
for this last assertion ; but Paul considered 
that it had been too easily accepted. Catherine's 
few words in defence of Mr Ormonde had con- 
vinced Paul that he had misjudged her. He 
hated himself for having thrown a stone at her, 
although it had only rebounded on himself, and 
done no harm to any one else. At daybreak, 
Paul was writing to Miss Aylmer — 

* Dear Margaret, — I have thought over your 
words in answer to my ungenerous attack at 
dinner yesterday upon our unfortunate friend. 
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